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Outlet is what makes a market. — Can anyone 


doubt that Denver has a real outlet to sell this 
number of lambs? — Sales for the year will 
approximate two million head.—Fat lambs were 
distributed from Denver to many points between 


Denver and the Atlantic Coast.— Feeder lambs 





were purchased by buyers from Michigan west. 


To Our Many Friends and Customers, we wish . . . 


A Joyful Christmas and Prosperous 1932 


Plan now to attend the National Western Stock Show and Rodeo at Denver, 
January 16th to 23rd, 1932. 
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There Is No Magic! 


e « e e If a wave of a wand could convert a lamb on the western range intc 
chops for New York, roasts for Boston and wool for an eastern manufacturer 


e e « « if another wave could put all the by-products into merchantable form 
ee « » if a third wave could put the price of a lamb into the producer’s pocket 


There would be no need for Swift & Company or any other national market- 
ing organization. 


But there is no magic in business. 


IVESTOCK, poultry, butter and eggs have to be selected, prepared in attractive form for 
sale to consumers and oftentimes shipped thousands of miles. 


Swift & Company performs these services without hocus-pocus. It offers the facilities of 
more than forty packing plants and over one hundred produce plants as well as its large national 
sales organization. At each point it pays cash for all it buys. To retailers everywhere it offers 
the highest quality of meats in Swift’s Branded Beef and Lamb, Brookfield Butter and Eggs and 
other products. It sells, as it buys, on a scale truly national. 


All that Swift & Company claims is that it bridges the gap between millions of producers 
and millions of consumers without waste; that it furnishes agriculture a ready cash market at all 
times; and that its charges for these services are as low as possible. Profits average less than a 
cent and a half on a dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 
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KANSAS CITY 


is the Center of the Area Most Bountifully Supplied with 
Feed This Year 


Killers want the Fat Lambs—Feeders are calling for Thin Lambs and 
farmers for Breeding Ewes 


Your Best Market is Kansas City —— 


Railroads are Giving the Best Service Ever Known 


Twenty-five to thirty hours from The Pueblo Gateway. Laramie through 
to Kansas City in less than Thirty-six hours 


DEMAND — SERVICE — _ PRICES 
BEST IN KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 
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ani FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 


Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by oe Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 


San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


In The Following States: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, RICHMOND, VA. 


Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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If they still 


A THIRD 
of every beef 


IN THE DAyYs when cattle went to mar- 
ket chiefly as meat, hides and tallow, 
fully one-third of each animal was com- 
pletely wasted—dumped into rivers, 
buried in trenches or converted into 
a few by-products which barely yielded 
the cost of their salvage. 

Yet these wasted parts required the 
same valuable feed as the salable parts. 
The loss was yours. 

Where would livestock prices be to- 
day if such waste still existed? Through 
constant research and unending labors, 
the unused portion of your cattle, 
sheep and hogs has been reduced to 
almost nothing. 

It doesn’t seem possible, does it, thet 


a single steer today contributes to the 










threw away 





making of hundreds of different prod- 
ucts and by-products. Such is the case, 
however, and the research still goes on. 
Armour food experts and scientists 
never halt in their efforts to discover 
and develop still more. 

New tidbits for the table, new or- 
ganotherapeutic products for the phar- 
macal and medical professions, new 
commercial uses for hides, hair, bones, 
membranes and what-not are con- 
stantly being sought—and found. 

No matter what the price levels are 
today, it is apparent that they would 
be much lower but for Armour’s 
ability to extract the last penny of 


T A hes 


President 


value from them 


for you. 


ARMOUR XE COMPANY, U.S.A. 


LisTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 


associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time, 8.30 P.M—9 P.M. 
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Editorial Comment on Sheep 


and Wool Affairs 


Omaha’s lamb consumption last month was one- 
third greater than in the same month of last year. No- 
vember was the time of the Lamb Sales Campaign 

directed by the Tracy-Locke-Dawson 
The Company, advertising counsel for the 
. National Wool Growers Association. 
Convention The methods are well presented in this 
issue. The work will be more fully presented and dis- 
cussed in the Sixty-seventh Annual National Conven- 
tion at Salt Lake City, January 11-12-13, 1932, by Mr. 
Erle Racey, who was on the ground in Omaha as his 
firm’s representative. 

The way for this sales effort had been well pre- 
pared by the October schools on lamb cutting and 
cooking, conducted for lamb raisers by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board with funds furnished by 
state wool growers’ organizations through the National 
Wool Growers Association. Mr. R. C. Pollock, the 
able manager of the Meat Board, will address the con- 
vention. 

In spite of extremely bad conditions the sheepmen 
have done notable work in 1931. Activities have nec- 
essarily been limited because of shortage of funds. The 
immediate results and the experience gained for doing 
still better work in the future give greatest incentive 
for continued and increased effort in the field of 
increasing lamb consumption and demand. The organ- 
ized sheep industry has adopted Napoleon’s strategy— 
a bold aggressive is the best defensive. 

There are hindering conditions and inequities to 
be dealt with by the wool growers even under what will 
soon be normal conditions, but we eventually will attain 
a better and safer normal. Whatever the conditions are, 
as we persisently and patiently labor in unison, our 
rallying point and our main objective must be—a 
broader outlet for lamb! While seeking correction of 
what we conscientiously believe to be unjustifiable 
practices we will nevertheless be constructive at every 
point and solicit and merit the full support and cooper- 
ation of every other branch of the meat industry. 

Preparation and action for improvements in mar- 
keting will be the main theme and subject of the con- 
vention in Salt Lake City next month. Every wool 
grower who possibly can attend can give help and get 
help. Let us take the aggressive by strengthening and 
perfecting our organizations to give better service. 


Come to the Convention! 


The close of 1931 finds world commerce working 
its slow and painful way up from a depression, the 
longest and deepest one of record. The price quotations 

on wool have begun to reflect the 
The Record main trend of values. Textiles were 
Of Wool for some months conspicuous leaders 

in activity and it was believed that 
raw wool would, as usual, be in the van of commodities 
showing price improvement. Exchange conditions and 
mill strikes delayed the advance while wheat and silver 
went forward to a higher point than they have been 
able to hold; so it still seems that wool will run true to 
its regular form in general prices changes—a leader in 
both the down and up movements. 

The price of lamb, like that of other foods, changes 
later and in a narrower range, by comparison with the 

; products and the raw materials of the 
The Lag in clothing industry. It can be relied 
Lamb Prices UP" eventually to share in the gen- 
eral trend and live lambs should receive 
additional strength through pelt values, when the wool 
advance has gone further. The fact that a larger pro- 
portion of a larger lamb crop has passed through the 
market centers, though important, does not furnish a 
logical explanation of the extremely low prices that 
the buying interests established on the fall and early 
winter shipments. 

It would be unfair and unwise to disregard the 
fact that the packers have had to process and distribute 

increased supplies of lamb in a time of 
One Way most difficult selling. No doubt there 
Competition is keen competition among them in 

the selling of the dressed product. 
Price concessions to secure or hold customers have 
called for the buying of live lambs on a lower basis. 
That necessary effect of competition would not be so 
injurious to the producer if at the same time there 
existed the same degree or kind of competition between 
those same interests in their buying operations, which 
federal laws contemplate shall prevail. Remunerative 
prices for the producer of such an essential commodity 


as lamb will, of course, be restored. A decrease in the 
supply of lambs even under recent conditions of mar- 
keting and consumption would add to the influence 
that the independent and more competitive concerns 
exert upon the price level. Fortunately for the pro- 
ducer, lighter marketings from the next crop are indi- 
cated and the operation and influence of the independ- 
ent handlers of lambs appears to be on the increase. 








Sheepmen’s Calendar 


CONVENTIONS 
Idaho Wool Growers, Pocatello—Jan- 


uary 8-9, 1932. 

National Wool Growers Assn., Salt 
Lake City—January 11-13, 1932. 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City— 
January 14, 1932. 

Oregon Wool Growers, Pendleton— 
January 18-19, 1932. 

Washington Wool Growers, Yakima— 
January 21-22, 1932. 

Montana Wool Growers, 
January 25-26, 1932. 

American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation, San Antonio, Texas—Janu- 
ary 27-29, 1932. 

New Mexico Wool Growers, Albuquer- 
que—February 4-5, 1932. 

SHOWS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah— 
January 8-14, 1932. 

National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo.—January 16-23, 1932. 


Bozeman— 











Cancellation of Texas 
Convention 


UE to the unusual business con- 
ditions that compel ranchers to 
stay close to their work and to the 
fact that the Texas sheep and goat 
raisers have met once this year, the 
executive committee of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
has announced that the convention 
set for December 16 and 17 at Del 
Rio will not be held. The executive 
committee, however will be in ses- 
sion at that time and place. 





The Idaho Convention 


ib howe thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association ‘will open at Pocatello 
on January 8 and continue through 
January 9. Following its usual 
custom, the Idaho Association has 
designated the evening of Thursday, 
January 7, as committee night. The 
members of the various committees 
meet at dinner and discuss inform- 
ally the various angles of the sub- 
jects to be handled by them, an ar- 
rangement which has proved very 
satisfactory. An excellent program 
is under preparation and an enjoy- 
able time is promised all who attend. 
The headquarters for the meetings 
will be the Bannock Hotel. 


The Montana Convention 


oie: AMONTANA program by 

Montana people” is the slogan 
under which preparations are being 
made for the convention of the 
Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, set for Bozeman, January 
25-26-27. The 25th will be com- 
mittee day, and the other two days 
will be full of good, sound business 
discussion and high class entertain- 
ment. A fare and a third rate has 
been granted by the railroads to 
those attending the Montana con- 
vention. 





The Front Cover 


E picture on the front cover 
of this issue of the National 
Wool Grower is by Chas. J. Belden 
of Pitchfork, Wyoming. Mr. Bel- 
den is so widely known as a pho- 
tographer of excellent sheep pic- 
tures that one should only say: 
Photo by Belden. 





Wool and Mohair Coopera- 
tives Invited to Establish 
Advisory Committee 

E Federal Farm Board made 


the following 
on November 16: 


announcement 


Wool and mohair cooperatives are invited 
by the Federal Farm Board to establish a 
Wool and Mohair Advisory Committee of 
seven members of whom at least two shall 
be experienced handlers or processors of one 
or both of these products. A meeting for 
this purpose is called to be held in Chicago 
at 2 o’clock p. m. on December 8, 1931. 

The resolution of the Farm Board extend- 
ing the invitation provides “that every wool 
and/or mohair cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation meeting the conditions of the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act shall be entitled to vote 
through a member or members of its board 
of directors and that each such association 
shall be entitled to one vote only in the 
choosing of each member of said Wool and 
Mohair Advisory Committee.” It is further 
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stipulated “‘that the members of the advi- 
sory committee shall be chosen with respect 
to the geographical production of wool and 
mohair and that at least one representative 
chosen shall be chosen with special reference 
to mohair.” 

The Chicago meeting will be called to 
order by the president of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. The advisory com- 
mittee selected at that time will serve for 
one year, beginning January 1, 1932. 





Importation of South American 
Meats Impossible 


T appears that the recent Pan 
American Commercial Congress 
which met in Washington passed a 
resolution urging the Department of 
Agriculture to raise the embargo and 
admit meats from South American 
countries. Since that time a large 
portion of the agricultural press has 
protested against raising this em- 
bargo. This is a matter that need not 
concern stockmen as there is no fear 
of the embargo being lifted; it can- 
not be raised even if official Wash- 
ington wanted to do so. 

When the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
law was passed, Section 306 provid- 
ed that livestock and meats could 
not be imported into the United 
States from any country in which 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. As the 
Argentine and other South Ameri- 
can countries have this disease among 
their livestock, they are legally pro- 
hibited from sending either their 
meat or livestock to this country. 

The only way that meats from 
these countries can be admitted is 
through the eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease. This is entirely 
improbable, so there is no need for 
further discussion of this matter, at 
least until the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
law is repealed by Congress. It is 
my judgment that any and all 
political parties will continue this 
section in their tariff laws. This par- 
ticular section was added to the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law at the 
suggestion of the National Wool 


Growers Association. 
S. W. McClure. 





















Program of the Sixty-Seventh ~ 
Annual Convention 


. 7 . 


of the: « x... 


National Wool Growers Association. 


January II, 12 and 13,1932 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


E depression found the sheep industry unable to 
secure timely action on important items of expense 
not within the direct control of its individual members 
or organizations. Although the most serious part of 
the low period appears to have past, important ad- 
justments are necessary to give the industry security 


and fair opportunity in the future. 


Convention addresses and discussion and work of 
the committees will be centered upon the following 
subjects of immediate importance: 


The Eat-More-Lamb Work in 1931 and Future 
Plans. 


Charges of Stockyard Companies and Commission 
Firms. : 


Public Domain Proposed Legislation 


National Forest Grazing Fees and Game and 
Recreation Development. 


Livestock Financing. 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. 


National Livestock Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation. ; 

Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has been asked to explain the Department’s 
activities and plans in connection with regulation of 
stockyard and. commission charges. It is planned to 
have an open session of the Lamb Marketing Committee 
on Monday afternoon, January 11, for full discussion 
of these questions by all interested members. The repre- 


sentatives of the stockyard companies and commission 


firms attending the convention will be asked to meet 
with the committee. 


Mr. C. B. Denman will discuss the livestock mar-. 
keting and financing activities being supported ‘by: the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Legislative recommendations of the President’s 
Public Domain Commission are to be introduced in 
Congress this month. The Hon. James R. Garfield, 
chairman of that commission, has been invited to 
present this subject to the convention. 


Recent special work in lamb advertising will be 
reported upon by Mr. R. C. Pollock, general: manager 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, and Mr. 
Erle Racey, account manager of Tracy-Locke-Dawson. 
Others who had contact with the Omaha campaign are 
being invited to participate in the discussion of this 
work. : 


Committee Meetings 


The first session of the convention committees, 
including the Lamb Advertising and the Executive 
Committees, will be held on the evening of January 10. 


There will be an open session of the Lamb Market- 
ing Committee on the afternoon of Monday, the 11th.” 


Entertainment 


The Utah Wool Growers Association and the Salt 
Lake Chamber of Commerce are arranging features of 
entertainment both pleasing and unusual. They have 
already announced a Wool Fashion Show and Dinner 
Dance, and admittance to the Publix Theatres: on 
convention badges. 





Railroad Rates 


A rate of one and one-half fares, open plan (no 
certificate required) has been granted by the railroads 
from points in the following states to the convention: 


Arizona 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming p 


California > 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri , 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
North and 
South Dakota 
Oregon 
Washington J 


Hotel Accommodations 


SaLE Dates: January 7 to 11 


RETURN Lrmit: January 18 


SaLE DaTeE: January 6 to 10 


ReTuRN Lmir: January 19 





A list of some of the larger hotels, their locations, 
and rates is printed below. The Hotel Utah will be 
the convention headquarters, but all of the hotels listed 
are within a few blocks of the Utah. 


HOTEL UTAH—South Temple and Main Streets; 500 rooms— 











Single rooms without bath $2.00-$ 3.50 
Double rooms without bath 3.00- 

Single rooms with bath 2.50- 9.00 
Double rooms with bath $.00- 11.00 





Hotel Utah reserves in advance for large conventions only, on basis of two 
persons to a room. 


HOTEL NEWHOUSE—4th South at Main; 400 outside rooms, 400 baths. Ad- 
vance reservations for large conventions should be made on a basis of 
two persons to a room. 











Single rooms with shower bath $2.00-$3.00 
Double rooms with shower bath 3.00- 4.00 
Single rooms with tub bath 2.50- 4.00 
Double rooms with tub bath 3.50- 6.00 





HOTEL TEMPLE SQUARE—West Temple and South Temple; 200 rooms, 200 
tile baths. 











Single room with shower. $1.50-$2.50 
Double room with shower. 2.50- 3.50 
Single room with tub bath 1.50- 4.00 
ee Sees Gee Oe eee 2.50- 5.00 





CULLEN HOTEL—2nd South between Main and West Temple; 200 rooms. 











Single rooms without bath $1.25 and. up 
Double rooms without bath 2.00 and up 
Single rooms with bath 2.00 and up 
Double rooms with bath 3.00 and up 





WILSON HOTEL—2nd South, between Main and State Streets; 188 rooms— 























Single rooms without. bath $1.00-$2.00 
Double rooms without bath 1.50- 3.00 
Single rooms with bath 2.00- 3.00 
Double rooms with bath : 2.50- 4.00 
NEW GRAND HOTEL—4th South and Main; 150 rooms— 
Single rooms without bath $1.50 and up 
Double rooms without bath 2.00 and up 
Single rooms with bath 2.00 and up 


Double rooms with bath 


3.00 and up 








KENYON HOTEL—2nd South and Main Street; 150 rooms— 









1931 
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Single rooms without bath $1.00 and up 
Double rooms without bath 1.50 and up 
Single rooms with bath 2.00 and uy 
Double rooms with bath 3.00 and up 
LITTLE HOTEL—167 South Main Street; 100 rooms— 

Single rooms without bath _.._$1.00-$1.25 
Double rooms without bath . 1.50- 

Single rooms with bath ...-_-_>»= 1.50- 2.0: 
| ee ae ee ae RT 2.00- 2.5 








Convention of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 


INCE the time when the energetic group of Wash- 

ington women formed the first auxiliary to a state 
wool growers’ association in 1923, the organization of 
the wives and daughters of the sheepmen has developed 
along lines that insure for it a very interesting and pro- 
gressive future. 

There are now in existence state auxiliary associa- 
tions in Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Washington, and a local organization at Idaho 
Falls. Throughout the year the members and officers 
of these auxiliaries have done very notable work in 
promoting lamb consumption and more recently in 
assisting with the National Wool Week program. 

The work has now reached a point where the inter- 
change of ideas and the discussion of future plans are 
essential that the results that come from the coordina- 
tion of effort may be achieved. Such an opportunity is 
offered in the fourth annual convention of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers Association, 
which will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 
11, 12, and 13, 1932. 

In addition to the general business sessions, the 
program for the Ladies’ Auxiliary will include some 
very exceptional work on both lamb and wool. Some 
very pleasant social events are being planned, but it is 
the aim of the officers of the ladies’ association to make 
their convention one that will be of real benefit to them 
in making effective the object of their organization. 

A very cordial invitation to all the wives and 
daughters of sheepmen, whether or not they are 
members of auxiliary organizations, to attend the con- 
vention is extended by the officers. 

The present list of officers for the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
to the National includes: Mrs. Harlan Hill, Prosser, 
Wash., director; Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, 
Arizona, president; Mrs. W. O. Stewart, Yakima, 
Wash., and Mrs. A. R. Buckley, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., vice presidents, and Mrs. W. A. Epperson, 
Howbert, Colo., secretary-treasurer. 

















ls the Farm Board a Failure? 


GOOD deal of talk is heard 

about doing away with the 
Federal Farm Board. Well-informed 
people in the ranks of agriculture 
and elsewhere have expressed the 
opinion that the Board has failed to 
accomplish what was expected of it, 
that it is a failure and should be 
wiped out. 

We do not concur in that opinion. 
We do not consider that the Farm 
Board has been a failure. 

It is true that the Board has not 
accomplished what a great many 
people, including only part of its 
friends, expected it to do. But were 
those expectations reasonable? And 
what has the Board done in its two 
years of existence? 

Casual observers and those who 
obtain their information solely from 
newspapers think and speak of the 
Farm Board entirely as an agency 
created to maintain profitable prices 
on agricultural commodities, even 
when produced in amounts that 
create a surplus above domestic re- 
quirements and which must be dis- 
posed of in foreign countries. This 
is an erroneous idea and accounts 
for most of the antagonism to the 
Board and for most of the demand 
for its abolishment. Stabilization of 
markets for surplus crops was not 
the main purpose sought through 
the enactment of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act as advocated by 
President Hoover and approved by 
him on June 15, 1929, after its pas- 
sage through both branches of 
Congress. 

The first and most important ob- 
ject of the act was the development 
of a more efficient system of mar- 
keting agricultural commodities. 
What the Board has done along: this 
line, and what it still should do fully 
justifies its continuation. On this 
point we shall say more after refer- 
ring to the common error of con- 
idering the Board as being an agency 
solely concerned with the stabilizing 
of prices of wheat and cotton. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act 
contains fifteen sections. Only one 


of them, No. 9, refers to or deals 
with stabilization corporations. The 
section provides that the Board 
‘may’ recognize any corporation as 
a stabilization corporation under 
certain conditions. After wheat and 
cotton growers had organized and 
started operation of cooperative 
marketing associations, they applied 
to the Board for recognition and as- 
sistance as stabilization corporations. 
Other cooperatives made the same 
application, but all except those of 
the wheat and cotton growers were 
rejected. 

It may be considered as a fact that 
no bill for the assistance of agricul- 
ture, in marketing or otherwise, 
could have obtained sufficient votes 
in 1929 to ensure its becoming law, 
unless it carried at least permissive 
provisions for direct stabilization 
activities, such as those under which 
wheat and cotton stabilization cor- 
porations were later recognized. It 
was the judgment of many of the 
sincere friends of agriculture that 
success could not possibly come to 
any undertaking to maintain high 
prices on commodities of which 
there is a surplus because remunera- 
tive prices would indefinitely in- 
crease production and surplus. Many 
of those who were of this opinion 
supported the proposed law because 
of its provision for directing and 
supporting farmers in their effort to 
have under their own control mar- 
keting machinery that would be 
more efficient than that then exist- 
ing, and that would be operated in 
the interests, primarily, of producers 
and consumers. Other sincere friends 
of agriculture believed either that 
such price stabilization could be ac- 
complished, or that it was worth all 
that it might cost to determine by 
actual test just what could be done. 
It may be considered that the Board 
believes its stabilization efforts to 
have ended in failure. Anyway it 
announced that its operations would 
not extend beyond the wheat and 
cotton crops of 1930. As it was 
wheat went below 50 cents. Had 


there been no stabilization opera- 
tions the price might have gone 
down sooner or still lower. No one 
knows what would have happened. 
But if the attempt to support the 
price did completely fail was it not 
worth the cost to have tried the ex- 
periment and demonstrated that 
even the government can’t maintain 
a profitable price on a surplus? And 
is it not of great value for farmers 
to have learned that real improve- 
ment can not be obtained through 
government bonuses or subsidies, but 
rather must be achieved by coopera- 
tive effort in developing systems of 
better balanced production and of 
more economical distribution of 
their crops. The aiding of farmers 
to make more rapid progress along 
these lines was and is the primary 
object and concern of the Market- 
ing Act and the Federal Farm Board 
which that act brought into opera- 
tion. 

Because the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and the Farm Board are 
but little more than two years old 
and have existed almost altogether 
in a period of very abnormal eco- 
nomic conditions, it is not now pos- 
sible to make a fair appraisal of 
their value to agriculture arfd to the 
country as a whole. However, the 
question of stabilization operations 
appears to have been settled and it 
any purpose can be served there need 
be no serious opposition to the re- 
peal of Section 9 of the act. 

The part of the Farm Board’s 
work that farmers and others are 
chiefly concerned with is its long- 
time program for “the development 
of a marketing system that will re- 
turn to the farmer the full market 
value of his product, based on sup- 
ply-and-demand conditions, and an 
adjustment of production, both 
quantity and quality, to the poten- 
tial consumer demand.” This object 
and program is the chief concern of 
the Farm Board and it is in this 
field its value and results should be 
measured. Notable service has al- 


ready been rendered in this field and 
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still greater service is possible as 
the cooperating farmers and the 
Board itself acquire more experience. 
The loans made to voluntary co- 
operative marketing associations are 
an essential feature of the Board’s 
aid to these farmer undertakings. To 
do away with these loaning facilities 
by amendment of the law would 
hamstring the Board and make it so 
impotent that its continuation 
could scarcely be justified. 

But the good results of the long- 
time program are not confined to 
the extending of credit to coopera- 
tives. Fully as important is the ad- 
visory service in the formation and 
‘management of producer associa- 
tions having for their object the bet- 
ter marketing of agricultural com- 
modities. A great deal of this work 
is educational and the Board has been 
active in giving assistance to 120 
projects of this kind. 

Financial assistance, in the form 
of credit only, has been given to 101 
organizations. Loans in a total 
amount of 250 million dollars have 
been made. These loans have made 
it possible for marketing associations 
to get under way as could not have 
been done under ordinary lines of 
credit. In large part they have been 
used to form capital structures, 
enabling the recipients to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks or other 
financial institutions. Loans made 
to the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation are chiefly of this 
type. Other additional loans were 
extended in 1930 to supplement 
amounts otherwise obtainable to ad- 
vance on wool and other com- 
modities received from producers 
who elected to market in the co- 
operative way. 

It is true that the wholly stiles 
seeable turn of the markets made 
it difficult for some cooperatives to 
repay all of their commodity loans 
and also reduce the amounts borrow- 
ed for use as capital. But the loans 
were wisely placed and have been of 
inestimable value to the country in 
a very difficult period. The time 
in which they can be repaid will be 
longer than was expected. This is 
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also true of every other loan made 
in the last two years. 

The government has acted wisely 
in extending its credit for the pur- 
pose of setting up machinery needed 
for the more efficient and econom- 
ical distribution of agricultural 
products. Although begun at a most 
difficult time the operations of the 
aided organizations have helped to 
keep prices above those that would 
otherwise have prevailed. But of still 
greater importance, and more en- 
couraging, a large number of 
marketing associations have been 





established and their officers and 
members have acquired valuable ex- 
perience. The security of agricul- 
ture in the future lies in the im- 
provement and expansion of the 
concerns that the Farm Board has 
aided in building up in a way to 
become independent, and the start- 
ing of many others. The Board has 
passed through its most difficult 
period and if accorded the recogni- 
tion and support it merits will be 
increasingly helpful to all agricul- 
tural producers and to consumers 
as well. 








Advisory Committee Asks for 
Open Markets 


HE following statement regard- 

ing competitive conditions at 
public livestock markets was in- 
cluded in the report of the meeting 
of the livestock advisory committee, 
which was held under the call of the 
Federal Farm Board at Chicago, 
November 3 and 4: 


Open Markets 


The committee believes that it is funda- 
mental to the livestock industry that trad- 
ing on the terminal markets be kept free 
and open and unhampered by any practices 
that tend to restrict it. In this connection 
the committee commends and endorses the 
efforts of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
enforcing the provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, which is designed to keep 
trade on these public markets free and open, 
and assure a service to the patron thereof 
at reasonable rates for yardage service and 
commission charges. Violations of this act 
should be dealt. with promptly, and deci- 
sions rendered without delay. The com- 
mittee recommends: That all necessary steps 
for the strict enforcement of the provisions 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act be taken 
by the governmental authorities vested with 
the responsibility of protecting the inter- 
ests of the producers on these public 
markets, 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations of the 
committee were as follows: 





That the Federal Farm Board appoint a 
committee of fifty to be termed a Council 
Group on Swine Production; that this 
committee include appropriate representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, 
and include also representatives of the agri- 
cultural college, extension service in chief 
hog-producing states, agricultural editors, 
processors, retailers and such other individ- 
uals as the Federal Farm Board sees fit to 
appoint; that this committee assemble not 
later than April 1 and October 1 of each 
year, and after study and deliberation make 
its recommendations on a hog-production 
policy to the Livestock Advisory Commit- 
tee, this council to meet at the call of the 
Advisory Committee. We also recommend 
that the Federal Farm Board appoint a 
similar committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering both cattle and sheep production. 

That the Federal Farm Board urge swine 
producers and all those to whom they look 
for guidance to consider carefully the data 
now available from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in determining the 
extent of their breeding operations this fall 


and winter. 
* * »% 


That the Federal Farm Board attempt to 
secure additional outlets abroad for Ame: 
ican livestock products through such means 
as will make it possible for new or former 
buyers to acquire them. 


% + cd 


That the establishment of trade standards 
for market classes and grades of cattle and 
sheep should be encouraged. 











Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather condi- 

tions, appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of November. 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Wyoming 


Fine, warm weather during the 
first half turned to much colder 
weather, with some snow generally 
over the state. A little of the 
eastern range is still open, but the 
state is under snow generally, aver- 
aging nearly five inches. Livestock 
were holding up well, except for 
some shrinkages in western counties. 
Some light feeding was reported 
elsewhere. 


Montana 


Exceptionally warm _ weather 
early in the month gave way to cold, 
snowy weather during the last two 
weeks, and at the close a snow 
blanket an inch deep over the east- 
ern and northern counties increas- 
ed to sixteen inches in the central 
portion. Livestock are fair to good, 
and feeding is now general. Forage 
on the open range, where available 
through the snow, exists in only 
fair amounts. 


Winnett 


November weather has been fav- 
orable, but feed is very short. No 
alfalfa hay is for sale. 

Breeding operations will be on the 
same scale as in 1930. Most of the 
ewe lamb crop was sold this fall. 


But few sales of ewes have been 
made, a few two and three-year-old 
crossbreds selling at $4. 

No noticeable reduction in the 
charge for pasture or grazing leases 
has been made. 

L. W. Hamilton. 


Chinook 


Conditions during November 
were good, with a light snow on the 
17th. The winter range has good 
feed, but there is a very short hay 
crop in some sections. Where alfalfa 
hay is for sale the price is from $7 
to $8 a ton. 

There is no ‘going price’ for ewes; 
it is whatever you can get. I have 
sold or rather disposed of some 
four-year-olds at $3, but have no 
money yet. The number of ewes to 
be bred will be under that of 1930 
by 10 per cent. Lamb feeding 
operations in this vicinity are about 
on the same scale as last year, pos- 
sibly a little smaller, and the propor- 
tion of ewe lambs marketed is about 
that of last fall, around 80 per 
cent. 


From $1 up is the range of in- 
debtedness on ewes. I can not say 
how many of the men will be able 
to keep up their interest payments 


this year, but not too many at’the 
maximum estimate. There will have 
to be a change (and soon) if there 
are any sheepmen left in the business. 


M. H. Bostworth. 
Idaho 


Mild weather during the first 
half, changed to subnormal tem- 
peratures the last two weeks, neces- 
sitating increased livestock feeding, 
and causing some shrinkages, though 
forage in stubble fields in western 
counties was fairly good, and most 
animals are in comparatively good 
shape. The winter range country is 
mostly well supplied with snow for 
livestock moisture. Livestock are on 
full feed in the southeastern por- 
tion of the state. 


Payette 


Conditions have been fair since 
the first of November, but the out- 
look for winter range feed is poor 
(November 24). Alfalfa hay in 
the stack can be purchased at $6.50 
to $7. Pasture charges are about 
one-fourth cent less this season. 

More ewe lambs were sent to mar- 
ket this year than normally and 
fewer lambs are on feed locally. Also 





A RAM SALE IN THE CORRAL 


Messrs. Evan Z. Vogt and E. L. Moulton, right, and a part of the 217 yearling 
and 56 two-year-old Rambouillet rams they purchased from T. J. Hudspeth, left, 


near Ashfork, Arizona, early this fall. 
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fewer ewes are being bred. There 
have been no recent sales of ewes 
of any age or description. 

From $2 to $7 is the range of in- 
debtedness on ewes in this locality, 
with probably about half of the 
sheepmen able to pay the interest. 


Washington 


Rains and snows were plentiful 
and soil moisture supplies satisfac- 
torily replenished in most sections; 
and the middle and eastern portions 
of the state were covered with a 
general snow layer at the end of 
the month. Livestock feeding has 
become necessary and some animals 
showed the effects of the cold, 
snowy weather; but as a rule live- 
stock were in satisfactory condition 
with sufficient pasturage or feed 
available. 


Ellensburg 


We are still having dry weather 
(November 17) although ten days 
ago we had enough rain to start the 
little sheep grass in the hills. Stock 
water, however, is still very short; 
many creeks and springs are dry. 

Can anybody explain to me why 
top lambs bring $6.50 in Chicago 
and top steers $12.25 per hundred? 
There were more lambs killed than 
ever before, so there must be an 
oversupply of lambs or they could 
not be that low for six months at 
a stretch. There is only one salva- 
tion: cut down the breeding ewes. 
Better sell the aged ewes to killers 
for what they bring than breed 
them, or you'll have the same con- 
ditions again next year. 

I understand that some sheepmen 
are still paying wartime wages. In 
1895-96, under free wool, we paid 
$25 to $30 per month and had just 
as good men as we have today; in 
fact they were steadier then than 
now. If the sheepmen do not cut 
the overhead, the bulk of them will 
be out of business in another year 
like the present. 

It seems strange that our sailors 
and soldiers are fed on beef, pork 
and bologna instead of some lamb 
and mutton, too. 


K. O. Kohler. 
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Pasco 


Our fall range suffered from lack 
of moisture through the early part. 
However, we received a sufficient 
amount later to start the grass. It 
was doing nicely with very favor- 
able weather, until we found our- 
selves confronted suddenly with 
enough snow to force most everyone 
to the hay stack. It is the earliest 
we have been obliged to feed in this 
locality to my knowledge. But the 
range was covered with fair feed for 
the winter, and should the snow 
leave we may turn out on the range 
again. 

Hay is selling at $6 to $9 in the 
stack, depending on location and 
distance from railroad. 

More ewe lambs by 50 per cent 
have been cashed than for several 
years. I think there are fewer lambs 
in feed lots this year. Feeders lost 
last year and bankers frown on a 
repetition. 

Yearling fine and crossbred ewes 
are selling at about the same price 
this fall, $6 to $6.50; twos and 
threes, both fine and crossbred, $6 
to $7; mixed ages at $3 to $5. 

I believe about the same number 
of ewes were bred this fall as last 
year; however, I think the vigor was 
lower and with money so scarce 
little pasturing was done, which, of 
course, will tend to a smaller lamb 
percentage, if our winter is as long 
as it now appears it might be. 

Pasture was cheaper this year; 
sheepmen are offering 50 per cent 
less, or going to winter range with- 
out any. Winter leasing is about the 
same as last year. 

I estimate the average debt per 
ewe at $7. I don’t believe any band 
of ewes earned interest this year. 

Personally I would like to add 
that I believe we should keep up 
production. People are consuming 
more lamb than ever before. They 
are learning to appreciate it. If pro- 
duction drops too much next year, 
then lamb will lose its place on the 
table to pork and beef which are 
very cheap at this time. 












We should advertise more; pay 
our fee to the National for its ad- 
vertising campaign. We should also 
help put over the “Wish It With 
Wool Christmas.” Then if pros- 
perity creeps back to business in 
general, we will be in a strong posi- 
tion to creep with it. We can’t go 
on very far ahead or we will lose 
to other competition. 


A. L. Hales. 


Oregon 


This was a favorable month for 
livestock, but snow covered the 
greater part of the state during the 
last week or ten days, and livestock 
feeding became general, in most sec- 
tions averting shrinkages. 


Ontario 


Rains and snows have improved 
conditions (November 26), but the 
range will not be so good as last 
winter on account of the poor 
growth made by the browse this 
year. Alfalfa hay can be purchased 
at $7 and $8 a ton, and at present 
there is a tendency toward lower 
lease rates on pastures or grazing 
lands. 

My observation leads me to be- 
lieve that there will not be so many 
lambs fed near home as there were 
last season. A good many more 
ewe lambs were shipped this fall 
than in 1930. 

From $4 to $5 has been taking 
yearling fine wooled ewes; $4.50 to 
$6, yearling crossbreds; those of 
mixed ages have sold at $2.50 to $3. 

It is rather difficult to say just 
what the range of indebtedness is 
on ewes. I know of one sheepman 
owing as much as $13 and another 
$12. Most of the banks are de- 
manding the interest on their loans, 
though in a good many instances, 
the payment has to be given right 
back to the sheepmen for running 
expenses. It is probably safe to say 
that about 60 per cent of the sheep- 
men will pay their interest this year. 


K. N. Dahle. 
(Continued to page 43) 
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The Moisture Record for the 


Fall Season 
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The General Situation 


T= summer drouth throughout 
the West, which attained con- 
siderable severity in parts of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, eastern Oregon and 
Washington, Utah, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and western 
Texas, and was sufficient to curtail 
the growth of forage appreciably, 
was in a small way relieved by more 
generous precipitation in some one 
or more of the autumn months. It 
was too late, however, to be of 
especial benefit to growing forage 
and the production of range feed in 
most states. November, especially, 
contributed a satisfactory amount of 
moisture in the greater elevations, 
spreading snow over most of the 
winter range territory so as to make 
accessible the scanty forage avail- 
able; but October and September 


were both rather dry in nearly all 
the states included in this survey. 
In Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, the excesses of moisture, 
though not great, came in time to 
aid the growth of forage plants, 
though not for long, as the winter 
came early. Southern Arizona had a 
nice excess of moisture in Novem- 
ber, but as the weather was un- 
usually cold, the higher country was 
coated with snow which of course 
did not aid the growth of forage at 
once. Moisture conditions have been 
spotty in Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Utah and Colorado, but gener- 
ally in these states moisture has been 
deficient for several months, Nov- 
ember. excesses at many stations 
serving to spread the snow layer 
now present over most of this region. 


Excess and Deficiency of Moisture at 
Various Points 

Precipitation on western kivestock ranges 

during September, October and November, 


1931, with departures from normal for 3 
months and 6 months. 
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(CALIFORNIA wool growers met 
in their forty-seventh conven- 
tion on November 5 and 6 at San 


Francisco. 

Mr. W. Hugh Baber was chosen 
as the new president of the associa- 
tion, Vice President Douglas H. 
Prior continuing in the same 
capacity. Mr. Baber is the manager 
of the Llana Seco Ranch located in 
Butte County, California. Besides 
running several thousand sheep, this 
ranch is also heavily interested in 
beef cattle, hogs, and dairy and rice 
products. 

Of special interest to wool growers 
in other states is the California ac- 
tion regarding forest grazing fees. 
The report as adopted called for a 
reduction in 1932 grazing charges 
and a readjustment of the fee basis 
to bring it into accord with the 
change in conditions since the 
present scale was established in 1928. 


Program 


There was a good attendance of 
wool growers and the usual represen- 
tation of associated interests. The 
program occupied four convention 
sessions on Thursday and Friday. 
During the first few days of the 
week, the fourth annual Junior 
Livestock Show was held at the 
California Stock Yards. The ex- 
hibits presented by the 4-H Club 
members and the Future Farmers 
were of unusually high merit and 
sold for uniformly high prcies at the 
close of the show. The grand 
champion single lamb was exhibited 
by John Bidart of Bakersfield and 
sold for $2 a pound to Denver Mill- 
ing and Products Co. and resold to 
the Western Meat Co. at $1.25 a 
pound. 


At the opening convention session 
on Thursday morning, President 
A. T. Spencer discussed general busi- 
ness and economic conditions, show- 
ing that much of the business pro- 
cedure of recent years. had been un- 
sound. ‘We are now traveling on a 


California’s Annual Convention 


detour marked ‘rough roads but 
passable,’”’ said President Spencer, 
“and in good time will again ex- 
perience normal conditions.” The 








MR. W. HUGH BABER, 
Of Chico, California, the new President 
of the California Wool Growers 
Association 


President also spoke upon the need 
for the establishment and use of 
standardized grades in the marketing 
of both live and dressed lamb and 
expressed the hope that such an end 
could be reached by cooperation 
with packing interests rather than 
by recourse to government par- 
ticipation. 

The entire program was prepared 
to present a review and forecast of 
the economic position in the sheep 
industry. One of the principal ad- 
dresses was that of Professor E. C. 
Voorhies, who reported that while 
numbers of sheep increased by 4.1 
per cent from 1922, the average rate 
of increase in California was 5.8 per 
cent. The speaker urged the curtail- 
ment of production and suggested 
the possibility of a world-controlled 
plan of production in the future. 
Professors M. R. Benedick, and J. 
M. Timley also participated in this 
discussion. Costs of sheep produc- 
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tion were presented on the basis of 
Tehama County flock records by 
County Agent Don Smith, and on 
a similar study in Yolo County re- 
ported by William Herms. A 
lengthy discussion followed the ad- 
dress of E. L. Sumner, Jr., who as 
assistant economic zoologist of the 
State Division of Fish and Game, 
opposed the poisoning of coyotes 
Other addresses were given by Dr. 
George H. Hart, Professor Robert 
Miller, Messrs. A. E. Pucinelli, and 
Ira N. Gabrielson. 


On the second day, the tax situa- 
tion was the subject of an address 
by Ralph H. Taylor, executive 
secretary of the Agricultural Legis- 
lative Committee. Meat educational 
work in the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict was discussed by F. J. Har- 
rigan, secretary of the recently or- 
ganized Pacific Livestock and Meat 
Institute, and Mr. C. E. Schmidt 
presented an exhibit of wholesale 
lamb cuts and discussed recent 
trends in demand and conditions of 
the merchandising and _ retailing 
trade. 

The National Lamb Advertising 
Campaign was discussed by the 
Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, his remarks in- 
cluding a statement of state asso- 
ciation payments to the budget of 
the National Association for the 
support of regular organization 
work, and for the new lamb cam- 
paign in particular. F. M. Simpson 
of Swift and Company, Chicago, 
spoke upon packers’ problems and 
the purchasing of live lambs and 
the distribution of the dressed 
product. 


Committee Reports 


The report of the convention 
committee on lamb marketing, as 
adopted, urged that feeder lambs be 
either finished or sold to feeders, and 
in no case placed upon the open 
market. It was also recommended 
that production be reduced by the 
culling of aged and inferior ewes to 
be sold without being bred. 

The committee report adopted as 
covering forest grazing fees was as 
follows: 
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Lower U. S. Forest Service 
Grazing Fees 


Whereas, it is imperative that there be 
real reductions in every item of expense in 
sheep and wool production, and 

Whereas, feed costs and grazing charges 
are in nearly all cases being reduced in all 
or nearly all private commercial transac- 
tions, and 

Whereas, government charges for graz- 
ing livestock on national forests have been 
materially increased every year since 1928 
and including 1931, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that we urge 
the Secretary of Agriculture to give to 
holders of forest grazing permits a credit 
for 1932 of at least one-half of the amount 
paid in 1931 and also that the scale of fees 
for the future be adjusted to be in accord 
with changed conditions and values. 

The convention also unanimously 
endorsed the Eat-More-Lamb work 
of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation through the adoption of 
the following resolution: | 

Whereas, the quantity of lamb produced 
appears to be greater than the consumptive 
demand at a price that would yield the 
producer a margin over cost of production, 


Therefore Be It Resolved that the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association does go 
on record as heartily endorsing the work 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
in advertising lamb to the public and that 
they also heartily endorse the work of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board and the 
admirable work done by the Pacific Live- 
stock and Meat Institute in promoting the 
consumption of meat. 


The report of the wool commit- 
tee strongly condemned features of 
sale agreements recently put for- 
ward by buyers in California pro- 
viding for 50 per cent reduction on 
buck fleeces, 1% per cent discount 
for tags separately sacked, and for 
a guaranty by the grower of the 
condition of his clip. Growers were 
urged to refuse to sign the offered 
agreements until these objectionable 
features are eliminated. 

After some discussion of wages 
and shearing rates, it was voted 
“that wages and all other labor 
costs should be reduced in accord- 
ance with the present returns from 
sheep raising.” 

There was renewed approval of 
the ten-year predatory animal pro- 
gram, and it was urged that Con- 
gress should appropriate in accord- 
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ance and notwithstanding the failure 
of the Bureau of the Budget to in- 
clude this appropriation in the 
estimate prepared for submission to 
Congress. 

On tax matters the convention 
voted in favor of an increase of one 
cent in the gasoline tax, and for a 
state income tax in an amount equal 
to one-third of the federal tax. 

The California convention is al- 
ways notable for its careful and 
systematic methods of considering 
economic and business aspects of the 
industry, particularly in connection 
with the ranges and markets of the 
state. It is something of a reflection 
on some of the flock masters of the 
state that less than one-half of 
California’s sheep population is in 
the hands of active or supporting 
association members. 

The convention closed with an 
annual banquet on Friday evening, 
interspersed with dancing and 
numerous high class entertainment 
features. 





Nevada Stockmen Seek 
Adjustments 


LOCAL meeting of the live- 
stock raisers was recently held 
at Ely, Nevada, as one of a series of 
such meetings preliminary to the an- 
nual convention of the Nevada 
Land and Livestock Association. 
Resolutions adopted there favored a 
referendum on the repeal of the 
Volstead Act, and stated that ““mem- 
bers of the association would sup- 
port for political office only those 
who will pledge themselves to a re- 
duction in expenses that will result 
in reductions in taxation.” 

In respect to the public domain, 
the meeting resolved that “the Con- 
gress of the United States and the 
President be commended for their 
interest in this question and that the 
report of the committee on conser- 
vation and administration of the 
public domain be recommended to 
Congress for their serious considera- 
tion.” 


Lamb Demonstrations 


Appreciated 
: | ‘HE two letters printed below, 


from the many received by the 
National Livestock and Meat Board 
indicate the recognition of the merit 
of the lamb demonstrations by those 
who have an opportunity to witness 
them. The first one is from the 
president of the Nebraska City 
Lions Club and the second from the 
Home Service Department of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power 
Company. 


Dear Sir: 


Please accept the thanks of the Ne- 
braska City Lions Club and the Nebras- 
ka City Rotary Club, for the services of 
your Mr. Cullen and Janike. I want to 
state that they have today put on a real 
lamb demonstration, one that will be re- 
membered for a long time. We had a joint 
meeting with the two clubs attending. This 
is the second time we have had such meet- 
ings in Nebraska City, and think this meet- 
ing was a huge success. 

We are asking you to include us in your 
next tour, possibly a beef or pork demon- 
stration. 


Again thanks, and if we can be of service 
to you at any time, I hope that you will 
feel free to call upon us. 


Yours very truly, 


T. J. Long, President, 
Nebraska City Lions Club. 


Dear Sir: 


On October 23rd, in our Home Service 
Room, about 90 women and girls heard the 
lecture on lamb and its various cuts given 
by Mr. Max Cullen of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 


The demonstration was exceedingly inter- 
esting and was enthusiastically received by 
everyone present. I sincerely believe that 
work of this type will materially benefit 
the lamb industry because most women, 
I know, are ignorant of the possibilities of 
lamb in the menu. 

I wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our appreciation of your depart- 
ment in making this demonstration possible 
for the ladies of Beatrice. 


Sincerely yours, 


Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co., 
Tola Martin, Assistant to 
Home Service Director. 


‘ 
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Initial “Eat More Lamb” Unit Sales 






Campaign Achieves Brilliant 
Success in Omaha 


Realization of Lamb Producers’ Plan 
to Broaden Lamb Market 


** A PPROXIMATELY - seventy- 

five per cent of all lambs 
produced in the United States are 
consumed in about sixteen per cent 
of the geographic area.” 

“Lamb Consumption must be 
increased if permanently better !amb 
prices to the grower are to be had.” 

It is a realization of the above 
facts that has prompted the organ- 
ized sheep industry to set about in 
an orderly, business-like manner to 
broaden the market for its lambs. 
Lamb producers realize that the 
great majority of the population are 
not eating lamb for the simple reason 
that it has been overlooked and has 
not been consistently brought to the 
attention of the buying public. They 
know that no more delicious and 
healthful food can be obtained. They 
are resolved to bring these desirable 
features of lamb as a food to the 
attention of housewives and thus add 
year after year thousands and thou- 
sands of new customers for their 
product. 

The intensive sales drive in Omaha 
summarized here is the realization 
of their plans. It is the opening 
gun in a campaign to be carried on 
year after year in a larger and larger 
scope. 


Advance Work in Omaha 


The ground work was carefully 
laid for this opening campaign. Mr. 
Erle Racey, Account Representative 
of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc.—ad- 
vertising and merchandizing coun- 
sellors selected by the National Lamb 
Council to conduct their campaign 
—spent two full weeks in Omaha 
laying the ground work and making 
sure that every possible angle of 
cooperation was secured. 





Some of the inexpensive 


New LAM B Cuts 
and the delicious Dishes 
you can make with them 

















AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Make New, Delightful Dishes 


— is one of the tenderest meats that you 
can buy That is one reason Lamb has always 
been considered such a delicacy. But since only 
a few cuts of Lamb have been popularly known 
and called for, the general impression has been 
that it was too expensive. That is no longer 
true The new Lamb cuts are so inexpensive that 
everyone may enjoy the tender, juicy goodness 
of Lamb. 


Women wil find in these new Lamb cuts, and 
the new recipes, the answer to the eternal cry 
of, "What in the world can I have for dinner 
that is different?” To further help all women 
serve that much sought after “change,” the 
Lamb growers, the packers and your own meat 
dealer have gotten together and declared that 
Wednesday shall be Lamb Day. 


Why Wednesday? Why any particular day? 


Wednesday was selected because it is universally 
a food-buying day. In other words, it is one of 
the days when that “something different” to 
serve is being sought A specific day was neces- 
sary in order that your meat dealer might serve 
you better. He will have time to order a fresh 
supply of Lamb and make the new cuts for 


your inspection before you call for your mid- 


week food purchases on Wednesday. Thus 
saving your time. 


Of course, Lamb is just as good every day of 
the week as it is on Wednesday. And, after 
your family has tried Lamb prepared by the 
new, delicious recipes, in the column at the 
left, they will insist on Lamb more than once 
a week. Sunday is a fine day to have a delicious 
Lamb roast. Its flavor is quite different from 
beef and pork. And Lamb is such a wholesome 
meat Ic is easily digested, very nutritious, and 
has a delightfully different taste when properly 
prepared. Your family will welcome the variety 
that Lamb will give to your meals. 


Clip the column of recipes on the left and 
save them. Then when you go to market on 
Wednesday, ask your meat dealer for the 
particular cut that goes with the recipe you 
want to try. Every cut shown on the left is a 
new Lamb cut. Their low cost will appeal to 
you and the delicious dishes they make will 
appeal to your family. Try one of the new 
Lamb cuts this Wednesday 


NATIONAL LAMB COUNCIL 


LAMB 


DELICIOUS—ECONOMICAL—HEALTHFUL 


This full page advertisement opened the Lamb Campaign in Omaha. It appeared 
in two colors in the Omaha Bee-News November 3rd and 4th. It was run on the left 
hand side of the food section—thus facilitating the clipping. of the column of recipes 


by thousands of women. 
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The whole-hearted coop- 
eration of the Omaha Bee- 
News, the General Outdoor 
Poster Company, and the 
KOIL radio station was ob- 
tained. The Bee-News gener- 
ously cooperated in the 
preparation of a merchan- 
dizing portfolio which out- 
lined in detail just what the 
campaign would cover. Mr. 
Racey presented this port- 
folio to the larger units of 
the retail trade and it was 
presented to every meat mar- 
ket in Omaha and surround- 
ing territory by Bee-News 
representatives and packer 
salesmen. 

A dinner was given to the 


said they 
The investigators ra: 
home from the weal 


“We've always had Lamb at least once a week. 
I know it’s a good, wholesome food for anybody, 
because our doctor recommends it for the children” 


Recently, trained investigators went into every sec- 
tion of 2 cigy of 300,000 people and asked the house: 
wives gave an investigator. Many other housewives 


The above headline is an answer one of theie house- 

wives have an investigator. Many other housewives 

said the same.thing in different words. In fact, 639 

of them said that they ate Lamb and 25% of them 
i thought Lamb was healthful. 


so chea) 


le. 
et on cuts and much cheaper.” 


the doorbells of every type of 


t to poorest. Here-are some favorite in France. You'll like it, too. 


of the answers received: “My baby is on a Lamb 
meat dict.” “It’s so tender you can cut it with your 
“fork.” rx See how they can sell such good meat 

x” “Lamb is good for children or sick peo- 
” “T’buy shoulders now. They are juicier than 


Some of the women interviewed were so enthusiastic 
about Lamb chat they gave the investigator their 
.favorite Lamb, recipe. Below 1s a recipe that is a 
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week in her columns. This 

was of great value as women 

follow her good hints closely. 
Newspaper Cooperation 

Everyone connected ‘with 
the Omaha Bee-News seemed 
to display a special and sin- 
cere interest in the campaign. 
From the Publisher himself 
down everyone cooperated 
to the fullest extent. 

Three men worked for two 
weeks in making retail dealer 
surveys and in actually put- 
ting up the store display ma- 
terials in the retail outlets. 
The earnest and painstaking 
work of these men insured 
that the dealers would be 





sales organization of the 
Swift, Armour and Cudahy 
packers. This meeting was a 
sort of “preview” of the 
campaign nd high enthu- 
siaam was expressed. Com- 
plete cooperation of every 


Lamb 
Breast 


This rich potpourri of noodles, vegetables and Lamb is subtly 
Bavored with allspice. 


Here’s an ideal ‘any-day” recipe because it makes a one-dish meal 


‘e& 


Breast of Lamb (3 lbs.) 
tablespoon salt 

1 teaspoon allspice 

3. cups parboiled noodles 

1 green pepper, chopped 


—— 


and place in baking dish. Mit noodles, 


a slow oven until lamb is tender (about 1'/; hours). Serve in 
baking dish garnished with strips of pimiento. A one-dish meal 
that will appeal to moder heme-makers. (Serves six.) 


CASSOULET OF LAMB 


onion, ton 
1 cup grees 
cut into small pieces 


Cut lamb into medium-sized pieces. Sprinkle with salt and allspice 
pepper, onion and green 
beans together and over lamb. Pour water over dish. Bake in 


“lamb conscious” and would 
cooperate in securing their 
share of the increased lamb 
business. 

The man in charge of food 
advertising worked tirelessly 
in bringing to the attention 





packer lamb salesman was 
pledged and one sales execu- 
tive said: 

“Men, this is a campaign on 
Lamb—not mutton or something 
else. If we want to get new lamb 
business and hold it we must sell 
good grade lamb. 1 will go so far 
as to say to you men of our organ- 
ization that I want you to refuse 
to sell any dealer inferior quality 
lamb or mutton so he can profit 
by this advertising and undersell 
retailers who are doing the right thing. 
Sell quality lamb—and sell plenty of it.” 


Newspaper Advertising Campaign 

The backbone of the Omaha cam- 
paign was a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements in the Omaha Bee- 
News. The sizes and dates of ap- 
pearance were as follows: 

Full page in two colors, Novem- 
ber 3rd and 4th; Fifty-inch size on 
November 6th and 7th; 10th and 
11th; 17th and 18th; 24th and 25th; 
and December Ist and 2nd. Ten- 
inch size on November 13th and 
14th; 20th and 21st; 27th and 28th; 
December 4th and Sth; 8th and 9th; 
11th and 12th; 15th and 16th; 18th 
and 19th. 

Each of these advertisements 
prominently featured kitchen-tested 


Lamb Beeast is one of the tenderest, juiciest of the new, inexpen- 
sive Lamb cuts. Clip the above recipe and file it in your cook book 
for handy reference. Ask your meat dealer to show you Lamb 


Breast and the other new inexpensive 
NATIONAL LAMB COUNCIL 


LAMB 


DELICIOUS—ECONOMICAL—HEALTHFUL 


Ad No. 7-31—4 columns x 175 lines 


This is one of five big fifty-column-inch advertisements 
which followed up the opening full page advertisement. 
ten-inch size also appeared. Each advertisement carried one 
or more kitchen-tested recipes for the use of some fore- 
quarter cut of lamb. 


recipes for the use of some fore- 
quarter cut of lamb. Without doubt 
there were thousands and thousands 
of housewives who clipped and saved 
and used these recipes. 

These advertisements appeared on 
Tuesday evenings and Wednesday 
mornings—and Friday evenings and 
Saturday mornings. These are the 
heaviest food buying days. 

Each advertisement went to a cir- 
culation of 51,601 homes in Omaha 
and Council Bluffs—and 37,935 
homes in the trade territory outside 
Omaha where Meat Board demon- 
strations had been held and dealer 
display material had been distributed. 

The complete cooperation of 
Prudence Penny, director of the 
food editorial section, was had. Many 
lamb recipes were mentioned each 


Lamb cuts. Use these new 
cuts often and your meat bill will show a substantial reduction. 


of local dealers the desir- 
ability of mentioning Wed- 
nesday as lamb day in their 
own, advertising—and in fea- 
turing lamb in their shops. 
A perusal of the papers will 
show how thoroughly and 
effectively he obtained these 
retail tieup advertisements. 
This was of inestimable value. 


Eight 


The national advertising 
manager was particularly in- 
terested and arranged for his entire 
staff to lend their valuable help. He 
made calls in person with Mr. Racey 
to many retailers as did the food 
man and got an interested audience 
for the Lamb Council plans. 


The newspaper was particularly 
helpful in putting the representative 
of the Lamb Council in touch with 
the heads of the large retail outlet 


groups. They helped gain an 
audience with the Omaha Retail 
Grocers Association and the various 
chain store groups which was most 
valuable. The splendid cooperation 
of these retail outlet groups is cover- 
ed later. 
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were well distributed all over Omaha. 


Above is shown one of the fifty Lamb outdoor posters. Ten of these were illuminated at night and they 
The Lamb Council only paid for thirty-two of these boards—the remaining 


eighteen being given gratuitously by the poster company. 


Outdoor Posters 


The enthusiastic cooperation dis- 
played by all who had anything to 
do with the Omaha program was 
also reflected in splendid measure by 
the General Outdoor Poster Com- 
pany who had charge of displaying 
the Lamb Council outdoor posters. 

Thirty-two poster locations were 
bought for one month—November 
—and the General Outdoor people 
donated an additional eighteen loca- 
tions. This made a total of fifty 
of the beautifully colored outdoor 
posters which appeared in Omaha. 
Ten of these were illuminated at 
night and fully one-third of them 
were located closely to or within 
the down-town section on the main 
arteries of traffic. The remainder 
were well’ distributed over the 
metropolitan area—and few people 
in Omaha who were moving about 
in November failed to see—not once, 
but innumerable times this appeal- 
ing poster announcing that “new 
lamb cuts at new low prices make 
new delightful dishes.” 


We also have the word of the 
manager of the General Outdoor 
Company that as many of the Lamb 
Council boards will be left up after 
December first (the expiration date 
of the contract) as is possible. In 
other words many of these fifty 
boards will remain in display for 
two months or more—whereas they 
were paid for only on a one-month 
basis. This splendid cooperation is 
much appreciated. 


Radio Program 


Radio Station KOIL was retained 
to put on the air a series of thirteen 
fifteen-minute programs beginning 
November 4th and _ continuing 
through December 16th. The pro- 
grams went on at 9:45 Wednesday 
mornings and 10:45 Friday morn- 
ings—the hours which have proved 
to be good for food programs. 

A very fine female announcer’s 
services were secured to make the an- 
nouncements. She is a woman with 
a “radio personality” and took great 
interest in the series. In order to 
curtail costs selected phonograph 
records were used for the musical 
intermissions. The station further 
aided the program by mimeograph- 
ing copies of the radio talks and dis- 
tributing them to listeners who 
requested them. 


While the power of KOIL is only 
one thousand watts and hence the 
programs could not be heard at long 
distances, its coverage of the Omaha 
trade territory is ample. Recent sur- 
veys from impartial sources show 
this station to have a 65 per cent 
listener preference over other 
Omaha stations. KOIL has a splendid 
following of regular listeners. It 
carries the Columbia national hook- 
up and has many special features in 
the morning which insure listener 
interest. 

We are certain that thousands of 
housewives listened to the Lamb 
Council programs while busying 
themselves with their . household 
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tasks on Wednesday and Friday 
mornings. The same recipes enun- 
ciated over the air appeared in the 
Bee-News on the same days. Thus 
a wide circulation of interest in the 
collection and use of these kitchen- 
tested recipes for the forequarter 
cuts of lamb was assured. 


Retail Dealer Displays 


This was a drive for immediate 
lamb sales in Omaha. In order to 
gain any appreciable immediate 
sales for any product the sales in- 
fluence of newspaper, radio and 
outdoor must be closely synchron- 
ized. And most important—the re- 
tail outlets for the product must 
interestedly cooperate; must display 
the merchandise; and must identify 
their places of business with the 
advertising. 

There is no doubt that meat 
dealers in Omaha and its trade ter- 
ritory were interestedly cooperating 
—displaying the merchandise—and 
identifying their places of business 
with the advertising. 


Representatives of the Bee-News 
actually visited and themselves pz/ 
up in the meat markets of Omaha 
a reproduction of the outdoor poster 
in both card and window-streamer 
form; counter card; reproduction 
of full-page, two-color opening 
newspaper advertisement; Meat 
Board chart and recipe books; and 
left a quantity of colored stickers 
for use in putting on outgoing meat 
packages. 
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Cooperation of Packers 


We all realize that the cooperation 
of the packers in supplying the 
retailer with good quality lamb at as 
reasonable prices as possible—is 
vital to the success of such a sales 
drive as put on in Omaha. 

At a dinner given the packer sales 
organizations a week before the 
campaign began, whole hearted 
cooperation was promised. This co- 
operation was forthcoming and the 
packers took active advantage of the 
new lamb customers being created 
for the retailer. Of course this was 
to their selfish advantage—as all 
businesses are looking for increased 
sales at this time—but they went far 
beyond the limits of their selfish 
interests and made a definite and 
successful effort to really move large 
volumes of lamb into the retailers’ 
stocks. 

The final figures of the actual 
increase in packer sales during the 
duration of this special sales drive on 
lamb will be a definite index on 
what was actually done. We expect 
to have these figures in time for 
presentation in the January issue of 
the Wool Grower and for submis- 
sion at the National Convention. 
After all it is facts that lamb raisers 
want. We want to actually know 
how many additional lambs moved 
into consumption as the result of 


this work. These facts will be care- 
fully marshalled and submitted in 
definite form to the wool growers’ 
conventions. 

A hasty check up was made, 
however, on the second day of the 
sales drive and all three of the larger 
packers reported a sales increase of 
at least fifty per cent. One packer 
said that retailers were buying lamb 
who had not had it in stock for 
months—many of them had never 
had it in stock. 


Cooperation of Omaha Retail Grocers 
Association and Chain Store 
Organizations 


Certainly one of the finest re- 
tail grocers’ associations in the 
United States is in Omaha under the 
able direction of H. J. Knudsen, 


president and C. E. Stubbs, secretary- 
The complete and enthusiastic co- 
operation of this very valuable unit 
of retailers was secured. Mr. Stubbs 
was particularly gracious in his 
support—making calls with Mr. 
Racey on some of the more promi- 
nent retailers, sending a letter to all 
his membership urging cooperation 
with the program, and giving in- 
valuable support in many other 
ways. 

Several local buying groups are 
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included in the membership of the 
Omaha Retail Grocers Association, 
each comprising several stores. These 
organizations were very active in 
tying up with the campaign in their 
own advertising and in stocking and 
displaying lamb and in getting their 
proportionate share of the increased 
business. 

Several National Chain store units 
are operating in Omaha and their 
cooperation was equally good. Sets 
of the store display materials were 
left at their head offices and this 
material was carefully used. When 
the final report figures come in 
from the retail division we know 
that they will be most gratifying. 

Observation at the retail markets 
on the opening and second day of 
the campaign was thoroughly con- 
vincing that greatly increased quan- 
tities of lamb was moving into con- 
sumption. There is not the shadew 
of a doubt but that thousands and 
thousands of people in Omaha and 
the neighboring communities have 
eaten lamb as the result of this cam- 
paign. Many of them have eaten it 
for the first time—and liked it, for 
it was good quality lamb prepared 
by proved kitchen-tested recipes. 


The beautifully colored outdoor poster design was reproduced on the “hang up” card shown above and upon 
paper streamers twenty-five inches long and eleven inches wide. These were put up in butcher shops and on their 
windows in Omaha and over a wide surrounding territory. 
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Excellent Cooperation of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Restaurants and Hotels 


After all is said and done, the lamb 
producer knows that the only way 
he can secure a broader and broader 
market for his lambs is for the retail 
meat dealer and the restaurants and 
hotels to sell increasingly larger 
amounts of lamb. 

The test of the whole effort is: 
Did and is the meat dealer, restau- 
rant and hotel man selling more 
lamb? If so, the sheepman is ex- 
panding his market. That is the 
proof of the pudding! Definite 
figures of this increase will be pre- 
sented at the National Convention 
and in subsequent issues of the Wool 
Grower. 

In order to achieve this increase in 
sales, the retailer must know about 
the plans—must be interested in 
them—and must actively tie up 
with them in increasing his sales. 
There can be no doubt that a 
majority of them did this in Omaha. 

The following are some of the re- 
marks given directly to Mr. Racey 
the second day of the campaign: 

“We sold twenty times more 
lamb Wednesday than on any 
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Inside Lamb display in Central Market. At left is J. H. Kulakofsky, President 
of the Company and at right is Antone Rychly, Manager in charge of Market. In 
this—perhaps the largest and finest meat market in Omaha, more than fifty com- 
plete lamb carcasses were sold on the opening day of the campaign. 


previous day in our business. I was 
completely surprised at the increase 
in business. We have always had a 
good business on lamb but Wednes- 
day I kept two men busy cutting 
nothing but lamb all day and could 
scarcely keep up with the orders. 
You can rely on us to push it from 
here on—especially on Wednesdays.” 
—Antone Rychly, Manager at Cen- 
tral Market. 

“Our Wednesday lamb business 





This will give some idea of the splendid cooperation of the retail dealers. 
This window display in the Central Market features the forequarter cuts—and 


graded quality stamped lamb carcasses. 


lighted at night and prepared by Antone Rychly. 


It was a beautiful display—brilliantly 





was stimulated to a marked degree. 
We sold only the best quality lamb 
and moved more than fifty carcasses 
on that one day. We were entirely 
out of the forequarter cuts by eve- 
ning. The service of the packers was 
good and the prices were fair. We 
have been having a steady increase 
in lamb sales over the past three 
years and demand for mutton has 
practically disappeared. We had a 
better response to our company ad- 
vertisement on lamb Wednesday 
than on any advertisement we have 
run at midweek in the history of our 
business.” —J. H. Kulakofsky, Presi- 
dent, Central Market. 

“We did a tremendous business on 
lamb Wednesday. We cater to the 
high class retail trade and have al- 
ways done a good lamb business but 

should judge that our business 
Tuesday increased fifty per cent 
over a normal Tuesday.”—Louis 
Sommers, Owner, Louis Sommers 
Store. 


“Believe me our stores sure moved 
the lamb Wednesday—I can safely 
say we had an increase of at least 
fifty per cent in our lamb business.” 
—Manager, Piggly Wiggly. 
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Other equally enthusiastic reports 
were heard from all sections. 


Duplicates of Omaha Material for 
Western States 


A considerable additional supply 
of the dealer display material and 
the outdoor posters was bought for 
use in distribution to the western 
states. 

It is felt that if this material is 
conscientiously distributed among 
retail butcher shops, restaurants and 
hotels by the county committeemen 
and others in the various states—a 
considerable stimulation of lamb 
consumption can result in the states 
interested in producing them. This 
material includes reproduction of 
outdoor poster in form of “hang- 
up” card; reproduction of outdoor 
poster as window streamer; four- 
color gummed stickers for outgoing 
meat packages and for use on out- 
going correspondence; reprints of 
full page, two-color opening ad- 
vertisement. 

The Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. 
Agency is making every effort to 
secure free postings of the outdoor 
poster in the various states. Facts 
concerning the success of this effort 
will be reported at the conventions 
and in the January Wool Grower. 

Quantities of the display material 
mentioned above have already been 
sent the states and every effort has 
been made to prorate it in as fair 
a manner as possible. 


Results 


From the packers, from the news- 
paper, from the retailers, from the 
restaurants and hotels as definite 
figures as are obtainable will be se- 
cured on the actual results of the 
campaign. These will be carefully 
digested and presented in under- 
standable form to the conventions 
and in the Wool Grower. 
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Even before these actual facts 
are available—surely, the sheepmen 
who have had faith in the National 
Lamb Advertising movement and 
have supported it—must feel a flush 
of satisfaction in this proof that 
they are on the right track. 

Surely, they can visualize an 
“Omaha Campaign” enlarged many 
fold. Surely, they can see the un- 
mistakable ultimate result of tens 
of thousands of additional lamb cus- 
tomers for the -butcher and res- 
taurant and hotel man—with its 
resultant increase in demand for 
their lambs. This rapid increase in 
consumer acceptance of lamb can- 
not continue very long until better 
and better lamb prices to the pro- 
ducer are sure to result. Better prices 
based not on some peculiar turn of 
economic conditions—but based on 
the bed-rock of a consistently ever- 
widening market for their product. 

This is the only sound basis upon 
which a business can rest—public 
demand for its product. The manu- 
facturer or the producer of today 
must go to the ultimate consumer 
of his product and create in the 


minds of those consumers a desire 
to buy. 
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All the sheepmen in the West are 
not supporting this National Lamb 
Advertising Project. Many feel they 
honestly cannot afford to. But in 
reality they cannot afford not to. 
This is one investment in the future 
of their business which they cannot 
afford not: to make. It is an in- 
vestment which will pay them the 
highest dividends of any investment 
they can make in the sheep busi- 
ness. 


The speed with which this Na- 
tional Lamb Advertising Project 
gains momentum depends entirely 
upon the support it receives. Every 
single sheepman who expects to stay 
in the sheep business should see to 
it that he pays his share of the in- 
vestment. 


The regular manner of support 
to the National Lamb Advertising 
Project is through the various state 
wool growers’ associations. Each state 
has a quota—going to make up the 
national budget. A portion of your 
state association dues goes to make 
up this state quota. Support your 
state association—and thus support 
this vital move to make the raising 
of lambs permanently profitable. 








Louis Sommer’s store in residential Omaha has a nation-wide reputation of 


being one of the most artistically arranged and efficiently oper: 


grocery and 


meat markets in the country. Mr. Sommers moved a tremendous quantity of lamb 
on opening day and had a splendid lamb display as shown above, 
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The Feeders’ Marketing 


Problem 


HILE the areas from the Mis- 

souri River eastward have a 
sharp increase in lambs on feed over 
a year ago, the western feeding sec- 
tions brought in more lambs than 
had been expected and the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska feeding sections may 
not fall over 15 per cent short of 
last year. Western Kansas has more 
lambs at this time of the year than 
was ever known, and they are fat- 
tening in a fairly satisfactory way. 
A good many of the lambs there 
came from Nevada. More than the 
usual per cent of Texas feeding 
lambs have gone into Colorado feed- 
ing sections. December will be a 
critical time both for the general 
market and feeder and if prices get 
very low the demand side will have 
a large supply of half fat lambs to 
care for. 

With proper distribution the lamb 
crop on feed now could be moved 
into consuming channels at moder- 
ately rising prices. While more 
lambs are on feed than a year ago, 
the aggregate supply is not greatly 
increased, and it is not above the 
rate of ovine meat consumption that 
has prevailed for the past four 
months. Present low prices are 
favorable for demand continuing 
large. Even a moderate advance 
should not curtail the outlet to any 
noticeable extent. 

Conditions indicate that next 
spring’s lamb crop will be materially 
less than last spring’s. Invariably the 
range country has a small lamb crop 
in years following an extended 
drouth. Outside of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona all the principal 
sheep producing states enter the 
winter season with feed supplies 
much below normal. California will 
not have her usual crop of early 
lambs to follow on the heels of the 
winter-fed lambs from the central 
sections, nor’ to precede the early 
Idaho lambs. There is even a pos- 
sibility of a bare spot in the supply 
in early spring. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture says that 47 per cent of 


the dressed lamb and mutton pro- 
duced in the United States is con- 
sumed in five eastern cities: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore where 10,954,- 
000 people reside. In these five cities 
they eat 30 pounds per person an- 
nually. The per capita use of ovine 
meat for the 120 odd million in the 
United States is only slightly above 
six pounds. If the 110 million 
people outside of these five cities 
should use one pound per person 
more each year present sheep pro- 
duction would be-inadequate, and a 
four-pound per year increase per 
person living west of the Allegheny 
Mountains would make it necessary 
for the United States to make large 
importations of ovine meat. On the 
face of such figures it looks as if 
sheepmen have not over produced, 
but rather have failed to develop 
their potential domestic outlet. 


C. M. Pipkin. 





Likes the National Wool 


Grower 


E National Wool Grower 
‘“-should be read thoroughly by all 
sheepmen; not skimmed over, but 
read to be thoroughly understood. 
It is full of necessary information 
to all of us and no trash in it. The 
different articles are of vital import- 
ance to us and though some of the 
efforts to improve conditions are 
necessarily slow, we are forging 
ahead gradually. We are working 
hard through our representatives for 
reduced railroad rates, yardage, com- 
missions, forest fees, taxes, etc., and 
if we keep on hammering we will 
continue to get results—slowly but 
surely. 


Montrose, Colo. R. L. Edmondson 
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This Christmas 
“Wish it With Wool’’ 





Sheep Operating Losses 
In Idaho 


E Idaho Association cost of 
production committee, of which 
Arthur H. Caine is chairman, has 
published the summary of its 1930 
study. The results are presented as 
representative of data collected from 
owners of one-half million sheep, 
and are as follows: 


Recerpts Per Ewe: 
er ON $ 1.73 


























III silieitinicssosinnsnssieieinintencsonti 5.41 

Total Receipts $ 7.14 

ExPENSE, Per Ewe: 

ey one Gora § 5.24 
Ee 2.25 
I adie aah icchgishsinnencipstieabls 72 
Pasture and Range....____»_»_»_>_>_>__ Al 
Shearing ietvacsiplinas. “Se 
Taxes cence .28 
a ia 44 
intecest Paid Ovc______. » ie 
Death Loss we aca 
I nee ne 1.20 

Total Expense ______ $10.11 


Net OperaTinc Loss, Per Heap...$ 2.97 


Ewe Loss (death) .....___ _ 844% 
Per cent Lambs Matured ___ 90.5% 
Wool Per Ewe—pounds 
Weight Lambs Per Ewe—pounds 68.3 
Weight Each Lamb—pounds.______ 75.5 








Received Each Lamb... $ 5.98 
Received Each Lamb, per ewe. 5.41 
Selling 
Price Cost Loss 
Wool (per Ib.) -1901 .2868 .0967c 
Lamb (per Ib.) 0792 .1098 .0306c 
Loss, wool per ewe, 
9.1 pounds @___. -0967c 88c 
Loss, Lamb per ewe, 
68.3 pounds @_. .0306c 2.09 





Average Age Ewes, Fall of 1930__.3.6 years 





The above figures include no al- 
lowance for interest on capital in- 
vestments in either the sheep them- 
selves or lands or equipment. The 
average investment per head was 
shown as follows: 














INVESTED IN: Per Head 
Ewe and Ram__.... 2913.15 
Equipment 2.22 
Range Land 3.45 
nee a8 ioe. 0.55 
|. by lithe te a Ea 7.97 

Sl I an tS $27.34 
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The Influence of the Plane of Nu- 
trition Upon Various Factors 
Related to Wool Production 


[! has been commonly ob- 
served by wool growers in 
the range areas and by others 
that a “good feed year” is 
accompanied by a good wool 
clip both as to weight and 
quality. Despite this fact a 
great many sheep in the 
range areas of the West re- 
ceive little or no supplemen- 
tal feed during the winter 
months. This is especially 
true in California where 
thousands of ewes are ex- 
pected to raise their lambs 





J .F. Witson, University of California 


The shepherd was instruct- 
ed to limit the quantity of 
hay given, to a point which 
would cause the animals to 
remain relatively constant in 
weight. Weights were taken 
only at four-week intervals, 
resulting in considerably 
more variations than would 
have been obtained had more 
frequent observations been 
made. However, the object 
of subjecting the animals to 
the maintenance ration was 
to allow them partially to 








while subsisting entirely on 
the lush and “‘washy” grasses 
found in most parts of the 
state during December and 
January. On such feed the sheep 
usually suffer a serious decline in 
weight and condition and far too 
often are found emaciated at shear- 
ing time. 

The experimental evidence on the 
relation of nutrition to wool 
growth is contradictory, although 
most of the work tends to show 
heavier fleece weights produced by 
sheep on good rations. A review of 
the existing literature would demand 
more space than can be afforded in 
these columns. The lack of agree- 
ment among the investigators led to 
the experiment here reported. 

The Romney breed was selected 
for the test on account of its avail- 
ability in the College flock and also 
on account of its natural hereditary 
tendency toward rapid production 
of pure wool fiber. 

It was felt that a sheep of long- 
wool blood, producing the max- 
imum quantity of fiber in the 
shortest period of time would yield 
data subject to the least experimen- 
tal error. 

Three purebred Romney wethers, 
all dropped in the spring of 1928, 





Showing the three Romney wethers used in the experi- 
ment as they appeared on August 5, 1929, at the close of 
the maintenance period. 


were used. On August 6, 1928, 
when the wethers were about six 
months old, they were machine 
shorn as closely as possible. On that 
date they were started on a fatten- 
ing ration consisting of good quality 
alfalfa hay, a grain mixture of rolled 
oats and rolled barley and pasture. 
The ration was continued during a 
six-months’ period, except that at 
times pasture was not available. 
While no records were kept of the 
weights of the wethers during this 
time, it is certain that they were 
increasing generally in weight and in 
condition. At the end of six months 
the sheep were shorn and started on 
a maintenance ration composed of 
good quality alfalfa hay. 

The first time the animals were 
weighed after the maintenance ra- 
tion was fed it was found that they 
had lost weight very rapidly. It was 
then considered advisable to give 
small quantities of the barley and 
oats mixture in addition to the hay. 
From this time on, sufficient grain 
was given to keep the animals at a 
fairly uniform level of condition. 


prepare for the submain- 
tenance diet to follow rather 
than to measure precise 
effects of the ration. The 
fleeces, representing six-months’ 
growth, were shorn on August 6, 
1929 and are not considered in this 
paper. Immediately after removing 
the fleeces resulting from the main- 
tenance ration, the animals were 
subjected to a submaintenance ration 
composed of poor quality alfalfa 
hay, limited in quantity to a point 
which caused them gradually to lose 
weight. This ration was continued 
for a period of six months, following 
which the sheep were again shorn. 
Thus the experiment was divided 
into three periods of six months 
each. The data presented in this re- 
port represent a comparison of the 
first fleeces, produced on the fatten- 
ing ration, with the third fleeces, 
produced on the submaintenance 
ration. 

No claim is made by the writer 
that this test was on a practical basis 
from the wool grower’s point of 
view. The conditions to which the 
sheep were subjected represented ex- 
tremes and these conditions were 
deliberately imposed. It would ob- 
viously be unsound economics to 
feed sheep grain and hay throughout 
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the year. On the other hand the 
wethers involved in this experiment, 
when given the submaintenance 
ration, lost no more weight and 
were no more emaciated at the end 
of the trial than are hundreds of 
thousands of breeding ewes at the 
time their lambs are weaned. 


The Relation of the Plane of Nutrition 
to the Weight of Fleece 


Table 1 shows the weights of 
grease wool and of scoured wool ob- 
tained from the fattening ration and 
from the submaintenance ration. 
The fleeces were scoured in the 
University wool laboratory. It 
should be pointed out that all of the 
weights of fleeces are subject to the 
error incident to removal of small 
samples of wool. These samples were 
taken to furnish material for the 
measurement of growth, diameter of 
fiber and breaking stress. The total 
weight of the samples removed, 
however, was quite small, and was 
practically the same for each fleece. 
The chief interest in the results of 
the experiment is one of comparison. 


TABLE 1. 


The Relation of the Plane of Nutrition 
to the Weight of Fleece. 





Submaintenance 








Sheep No. Fattening Ration Ration 
BE se. Ee. Be : 
ois ovis (8h 8s 
ea ies ge is 
oe 3 } 6° 8 } 

17) ae 4091 5.45 2.44 1.80 

i.) a 9.99 6.90 2.69 2.00 

2 ne 7.96 5.29 4.39 1.72 

Averages .. 8.62 5.88 2.51 1.84 


The grease weights of the fleeces 
produced by the fattening ration 
were approximately 343 per cent 
greater than those produced by the 
submaintenance diet while a similar 
comparison of the weights of the 
scoured fleeces shows a difference of 
only 319 per cent. The explanation 
of this discrepancy must lie with the 
factors contributory to shrinkage. 
Apparently the fattening ration not 
only tends toward the production of 
a greater weight of pure wool fiber 
but also acts as a stimulus to the 
sebaceous glands in the production 
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of yolk. No analysis of the yolk con- 
tent of the wool was made, but the 
darker color of the first fleeces, in 
addition to their “greasier” handling 
qualities, indicated that the fatten- 
ing ration was responsible for the 
presence of more yolk in the wool. 


The Relation of the Plane of Nutrition 
to the Physical Appearance 
of the Fleece 


The differences in the appearance 
of the fleeces produced by the two 
planes of nutrition were perhaps the 
most striking observed during the 
experiment: The wool produced by 
the good ration was so radically dif- 
ferent from that resulting from the 
poor diet that it was difficult to be- 
lieve the fleeces came from the same 
breed of sheep. The first fleeces 
were not only more bulky than the 
third; they were loftier, coarser in 
diameter of fiber, much more 
lustrous and had an entirely differ- 
ent “handle” or “feel.” 

The first fleeces all had a “full” 
texture and the wool had what is 
commonly known as “body.” The 
third fleeces were “‘cottony”; that is, 
they were so soft that they felt 
“mushy.” 

In addition the first fleeces were 
buff colored, due to the presence 
of a copious quantity of yolk, while 
the third fleeces were almost white. 
The wool produced by the fattening 
ration was well crimped through- 
out the length of the staple, while 
that grown on the submaintenance 
ration was seriously lacking in this 
essential character. (Fig. 2, and 
fig. 3.) 


The Relation of the Plane of Nutrition 
to the Length of Staple 


Measurements of length of staple 
are at best rather unsatisfactory in- 
dices of results. There is always a 
small group of fibers the ends of 
which extend beyond the tips of the 
bulk of the fibers constituting the 
staple. Thus the observer. can not, 
with accuracy, determine the exact 
points between which measurements 
are taken. The only alternative, if 
the actual lengths of a series of in- 





dividual fibers are not measured, is 
to estimate the location of the point 
near the tip of the staple which 
most nearly represents the termina- 
tion of the greatest number of 
fibers. This procedure was followed 
and the staple length was measured 
without stretching or other manip- 
ulation. The results are shown in 
table 2. 
TABLE 2. 
The Relation of the Plane of Nutrition 
to the Length of Staple. 





i : Submaint e 
Fattening Ration ubmaintenance 








— First Fleece Third Fleece 
Length of Staple Length of Staple 
at Shoulder at Shoulder 
Inches Inches 
oe 4.1 2.4 
1151 5.0 pr A 
| > : eae 3.8 2.3 
he 4.3 2.5 


Difference in favor of fattening ration, 
172 per cent. 


The table shows the first fleeces 
averaged 172 per cent greater length 
than the third fleeces. It has been 
previously shown that the difference 
in scoured weights of the fleeces was 
about 320 per cent. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the increased length 
of the first fleeces was not wholly 
responsible for the variaticn in the 
clean weights. That the greater mean 
diameter of fiber of the first fleeces 
was also partially responsible for the 
differences in weight will be shown 
later. 


The Relation of the Plane of Nutrition 
to the Breaking Stress and Limit of 
Elongation of the Wool Fiber 


The breaking stress of the fibers 
was chosen as an index of results 
rather than the tensile strength. This 
was considered desirable because the 
breaking stress is the actual stress 
necessary to cause the fiber to rup- 
ture. It is not a function of the 
cross-sectional area. Tensile 
strength, on the other hand, is a 
function of the area of the cross 
section. Thus a wool fiber which 
may be very weak owing to a con- 
striction of lessened diameter caused 
by starvation, could have the same 
tensile strength as another fiber 
which would actually support twice 
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or three times the weight required 
to break the weaker one. 

The work of measuring the break- 
ing stress and limit of elongation was 
carried on in a psychrometric room 
in which the temperature was kept 
at 70 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
relative humidity at 65 per cent 
saturation. The wool fibers were 
allowed to “condition” in the room 
for at least 48 hours before the tests 
were made. 


Fifty fibers from the shoulder 
and fifty fibers from the thigh of 
each sheep constituted the material 
used to measure the results of each 
ration. Thus a total of 600 fibers 
was tested. The only portion of the 
fiber used was that nearest the base, 
since it seemed obvious that the 
basal portion was most truly repre- 
sentative of the continued effect of 
each ration. 


The results are presented in table 
Lx 
Table 3 indicates that the mean 
breaking stress of the fibers of 
shoulder wool produced on the fat- 
tening ration was about 231 per cent 
greater than the mean breaking 
stress of those produced on the sub- 
maintenance ration. The difference 
in strength of the fibers from the 
thigh was about 186 per cent. It 
will be noticed that the fibers from 
the thigh of sheep number 1152, 
fattening ration, had a lower mean 
breaking stress than did the shoulder 
wool from the same fleece. No ex- 








FIG. 2—The fleece shown on the left of each photograph was preduced on a 
fattening ration; that on the right by the same sheep on a submaintenance ration. 








FIG. 3—Samples of wool clipped from the shoulders of the three wethers. On the left of each photograph is shown the 
staple produced by the submaintenance ration; on the right the staple produced by the same sheep on a fattening ration. 
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planation is offered for this fact, 
but in all the other fleeces studied, 
the fibers from the thigh were 
stronger than those from _ the 
shoulder. Since wool from the thigh 
is almost invariably coarser than that 
from the shoulder of the same sheep, 
it naturally follows that it should 
have a higher mean breaking stress. 
Reference to table 4, shows that the 
fibers from the thigh of number 
1152 were definitely of larger 
diameter at the base than were 
fibers from the shoulder of the same 
animal. 

The limit of elongation of the 
fibers appears to have been lessened 
by the submaintenance ration, when 
the data on shoulder samples are 
examined. When the corresponding 
figures for the thigh wool are 
studied, however, it will be observed 
that the difference in the limit of 
elongation in favor of the fattening 
ration is slight. In view of this fact 
it does not seem safe to draw conclu- 
sions. 


The Relation of the Plane of Nutrition 
to the Diameter of the 


Wool Fiber 


At the close of the six-months’ 
periods during which the fattening 
and submaintenance diets were fed, 
small bundles of full-length fibers 
were clipped from the shoulder and 
thigh of each animal. These fibers 
were cleaned in benzene, dried in an 
air current, and then treated with an 
alcehol-ether mixture to remove 
practically all of the foreign matter 
present. In selecting the individual 
fibers from the staple, the operator 
drew out the fiber nearest the right 
side of the sample, thus eliminating 
any tendency involuntarily to 
choose the coarser fibers. 

The device used for measuring the 
diameter was a machinist’s microm- 
eter graduated in ten-thousands of 
an inch. The micrometer caliper has 
been shown by the writer and others 
to give readings about one ten- 
thousands of an inch less than the 
diameter as measured with a micro- 
scope. However, the slight error in- 
volved is practically constant, and 
for comparative purposes, the 
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TABLE 3 


THE EFFECT OF THE PLANE OF NUTRITION ON THE BREAKING STRESS 
AND THE LIMIT OF ELONGATION OF ROMNEY WOOL 












































FATTENING RATION l SUBMAINTENANCE RATION _ 
Shoulder | Thigh l Shoulder | Thigh — 
¢ wd g 2 § 
z , z se | og 33 z se | 6g 33 
a ys »& n Pes » Za of 
g sf | gf | ge | G2 | ge | G8 | de | G2 | # 
a Zk mn na ain na mn sel mn a 
GRAMS | MM | GRAMS| MM crams | MM |GRaMs| MM 
1147 4x50 ERS 1 | 5.59 | 20.32 3.99 9.29 4.80 | 10.88 4.1] 
1151 4x50 20.74 5.64 | 22.41 4.58 pe 4.77 | 11.85 4.78 
1152 4x50 18.39 $-31 | 15.01 4.71 6.31 4.26 8.35 4.09 
600 19.55 5.51 | 19.28 4.43 8.44 4.61 | 10.36 | 4.33 
Mean breaking stress 
shoulder and thigh 
combined oe RE cts Santis A 9.40 
Mean limit of elongation 
shoulder and thigh 
ERTS EN a 4.47 





























micrometer readings are entirely 
satisfactory. Each fiber was measur- 
ed at the base, one-quarter of. the 
distance between the base and the 
tip, at the midsection, three-quarters 
of the distance between the base and 
the tip, and, finally, at the tip. The 
results are shown in table 4. 

Table 4 shows that the diameter 
at the base of the fiber was ma- 
terially reduced by the effects of 
the submaintenance ration. Since 
this portion grew later than any 
other part of the fiber, it is obvious 
that it most truly represents the ef- 
fects of the diet. A study of these 
data allows the inference that during 
a large part of the submaintenance 


period the animals were drawing on 
their reserve of body tissue in an 
attempt to produce a normal fiber. 
It would seem that as the weight of 
the animal declined, a condition was 
finally reached where the reserve 
could no longer be drawn upon to 
the extent necessary for normal fiber 
development and that the fibers then 
became constricted in diameter. The 
extent to which the fibers were con- 
stricted near the basal extremity 
may best be realized by reference to 
figure 4. The table also shows that 
the wool fiber is not uniform in 
diameter, a fact recorded by many 
investigators. The greater diameter 
of the fibers from the thigh, as com- 


TABLE 4 


THE RELATION OF THE PLANE OF NUTRITION TO THE DIAMETER 
OF THE WOOL FIBER 


Diameters are given in ten-thousandths of an inch 
FIRST FLEECE—FATTENING RATION 


Mean diameter of 100 fibers 
of thigh wool at: 


Mean diameter of 100 fibers 
of shoulder wool at: 































































































Shor | eve | Genrer | Mit. |quarage| Tm | Bove | Ques | att, [quae | 
1147 | 10.59 | 11.17 | 11.04 | 10.84 | 8.83 ||12.19 | 12.90 | 13.11 | 12.98 | 11.18 
1151 | 9.85 | 10.13 | 10.20 | 10.41 | 9.13 [12.22 | 12.33 | 12.13 | 12.55 | 11.19 
1152 | 8.37 | 8.57 | 8.93 | 8.97] 8.22 || 9.92 | 9.91] 10.19 | 9.82 | 9.35. 
THIRD FLEECE—SUBMAINTENANCE RATION 
1147 | 7.80 | 7.78 | 9.99 | 10.43 | 10.22 ||10.00 | 9.46 | 11.57 | 11.93 | 12.21. 
1151 | 8.34 | 8.91 | 11.34 | 12.04 | 11.99 || 8.72 | 9.41 | 12.30 | 12.88 | 13.95 
1152 | 7.05 | 6.50 | 8.19 | 8.90 | 9.07 || 7.89 | 7.17 | 9.01 | 9.84 | 10.30, 
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Submaintenance ration 


FIG. 4—Ideal drawing showing effects of the fattening and submain- 
tenance diets on the lineal and diametric measurements of the average fiber 
of wool from the shoulder of the animal. Note the reduced diameters of the 
fibers nears the base, submaintenance ration. The length and thickness of 


the figures are not proportional. 


pared with those from the shoulder, 
is also to be expected. 

A difference of 172 per cent in 
the average length and a difference 
of 319 per cent in average scoured 
weight of the two groups of fleeces 
has been previously shown. The 
question arises as to whether this dif- 
ference in length plus the difference 
in diameter, accounts for the 319 
variation in the scoured weights of 
the fleeces produced by. the two 
planes of nutrition. It hardly seems 
within the realm of probability, 
especially since the diameter of fiber 
was very markedly affected only at 
the basal portion. It is evident, that 
if some factor other than length and 
diameter of fiber is concerned, it 
must be the actual number of fibers 


produced in the fleece. Possibly the 
fattening ration was responsible for 
a state of vigor which induced a 
larger number of follicles to grow 
wool fibers than was the case when 
the same animals were subjected to 
a submaintenance diet. It is well 
known that all hirsute appendages 
of the skin are subject to periodic 
“shedding.” Often a new hair or 
wool replaces the lost one in the same 
follicle. New follicles are also con- 
stantly being formed. Perhaps the 
submaintenance diet retarded the 
formation of new follicles and in- 
duced a state of dormancy among 
others which had cast off their 
fibers. 

The only explanation of the fact 
that the diameter at three-quarters 
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length and at the top of the fibers 
from the submaintenance diet are 
greater in some cases than the cor- 
responding diameters from the fat- 
tening ration, lies in the possibility 
of the influence of age of the animal. 
At the time the experiment was 
started, the wethers were about six 
months’ old; they were shorn before 
being placed on the fattening ration. 
It is known, however, that the lamb 
fleece is somewhat finer than sub- 
sequent fleeces from the mature 
animal and it is conceivable that at 
the age of six months the fleeces 
from these sheep did not possess the 
characteristics of maturity. If such 
a hypothesis is correct smaller 
diameters would be found among 
those portions of the fiber nearest 
the tip, as these parts represent 
growth made while the animal was 
less mature. 


Summary 


Three Romney wethers were fed 
a fattening ration for a period of six 
months, followed by a maintenance 
ration for a second period of six 
months and a submaintenance ration 
for a third period of six months. 
The effects on the wool of varying 
the plane of nutrition were studied 
by comparing the fleeces produced 
by the fattening ration with those 
resulting from the submaintenance 
ration. ‘. 

In this experiment it was shown 
that the fleeces grown on the fat- 
tening ration, when compared with 
the fleeces grown later by the same 
animals on a submaintenance ration 
were: 

(a) About 343 per cent heavier 
in average grease weight. 

(b) About 319 per cent heavier 
in scoured weight. 

(c) Loftier and fuller in tex- 
ture. 

(d) Superior in crimp. 

(e) 172 per cent longer in 
staple. 

(£) About 206 per cent stronger 
as indicated by the mean breaking 
stress of the basal portions of the 
fibers. 

(g) Coarser, as indicated by the 
mean diameter, especially at the base 
of the fiber, which portion most ac- 
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curately represents the physiological 
effect of the ration. 

The differences in the scoured 
weights of fleeces on the two planes 
of nutrition could hardly be ac- 
counted for by differences in length 
and diameter. The possibility of the 
high plane of nutrition bringing 
about an increase in the number of 
wool fibers is indicated. 

The limit of elongation of the 
fibers was not greatly affected, but 
the character of the elongation 
showed a marked contrast. The 
fibers from the fattening ration 
fleeces, after stretching rapidly for 
a time, slowed down in their rate of 
elongation and showed greater re- 
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sistance to further stretching before 
rupture. 

The total growth of wool was 4.3 
inches on the fattening ration and 
2.5 inches on the submaintenance 
ration. 

The experiment indicates that 
wool growers can and should give 
supplemental feeds during those 
times when the sheep would other- 
wise lose weight rapidly. It is 
probable that the increase in fleece 
weight, length, strength, and char- 
acter will pay for the trouble and 
expense of some supplements at such 
times, to say nothing of the increase 
in milk flow, vitality and general 
thriftiness of the band. 








Mr. Poole’s Interpretation of Winter 


Market Signs 


INTER lamb feeders are evinc- 

ing concern over fat lamb mar- 
ket prospects. Recent events have 
been both discouraging and disap- 
pointing as a $5.50 to $6.25 market, 
Chicago basis, will leave them 
floundering in red ink. November 
conditions were undoubtedly some- 
what abnormal owing to various 
factors, not the least disturbing of 
which was a gob of fair-fleshed 
Montana lambs that kept the meat 
rail full. This source of supply is 
practically closed but feeders are not 
kidding themselves concerning pros- 
pective supply. As a cynic put it: 
“Enough lambs are on feed to keep 
the market supplied until next 
Fourth of July.” Certainly there 
will be enough this side of March, 
if not April, even should little re- 
placement be made during that 


period. 
Feeder movements through the 
public markets are definitely 


known; uncertainty concerns direct 
shipments from range to feed lots, 
particularly the ovine army that 
went into farmer feeders’ hands on 
contracts, the aggregate number of 
which can only be conjectured. 
Commercial feeders on an expansive 


scale are not in the game to the 
extent they played it in former 
years; in fact, the big feed lots 
around Chicago are all but empty 
with the exception of Trevor, Wis., 
and West Chicago, Ill. It was a 
game that broke most of those ad- 
dicted. 


A popular figure for the gain on 
contract lambs is 8 cents per pound 
so that, unless the fat market is 
equal to a better performance, 
lambs thus handled cannot pay out. 
On their part killers advance the 
argument that only by keeping 
wholesale cost down can they move 
the product in recent volume, that 
being their avowed policy. Possibly 
now that the trade is getting ex- 
clusively into a crop of fed westerns, 
it may be possible to bolster the 
price list. One certainty is that 
during the past three months killers 
have absorbed an incredible number 
of medium-fleshed western lambs 
weighing 70 to 75 pounds, the prod- 
uct of which has gone into im- 
mediate consumption and thus fin- 
ally disposed of, whereas under other 
conditions, more favorable to the 
fat lamb market temporarily, this 
package would have been in feeders’ 
hands to descend on the market dur- 








ing the January to March period 
carrying excessive weight. 

If what has happened recently 
has the effect of relieving the win- 
ter market of overweight lambs, the 
situation will be clarified. When- 
ever the dressed market wrestles 
with an overdose of fat lambs 
weighing 90 to 100 pounds the 
whole package is penalized. On the 
other hand the dressed market has a 
keen appetite for light-weight, 
medium and even common meat, 
otherwise recent narrow spreads 
would have been impossible. With 
cull natives and medium-fleshed 
westerns out of the way, a wider 
spread between medium and choice 
grades should be possible. However, 
the packer buying policy, at Chicago 
especially, is to keep the so-called 
“packer top” down by making as 
near a common price as possible for 
the mine run. This enables city 
butchers and shippers to acquire the 
few choice lambs they need at low 
cost, keeping their top down. 

Lambs went to feeders at light 
weight this year owing to drouth, 
and may be expected to return at the 
handyweight stage, although rapid 
gains have been made. However, 
the overweight bugaboo has been 
eliminated which should favor the 
price. The late winter market may 
work to substantially higher levels, 
but so pronounced is the disposition 
to cash that the December to 
February prospect is not promising. 
Lower temperatures will stimulate 
distribution; in fact the capacity of 
the dressed market to absorb every 
pound of product available during 
the recent high temperature period 
was surprising. 

Some price adjustment may be ex- 
pected. Cull lambs at $4.50 to $5 and 
fat stock at $6@6.25 indicate an 
unreasonably narrow spread. Good 
lambs under present conditions cost 
no more in the carcass than trash, 
which is indefensible from a manu- 
facturing standpoint. Culls dress 43 
to 44 per cent; good lambs 47 to 48 
per cent. 

So gloomy is the lamb feeder’s 
horoscope at the inception of the 
winter season that it may contain a 
few favorable surprises. 















WOOL MARKETS 


Reported and Discussed by 





The Market Situation on December 8 


The outstanding feature of the wool market 
at this time is strength of wools grading half- 
blood and below. Fine wools in larger supply 
and smaller demand and therefore their posi- 
tion somewhat weaker. There has been, in the 
past ten days, a considerable demand for both 
half-blood and quarter-blood wools and neither 
of these grades is plentiful in this market. 

Warm weather has prevailed in the East and 
has had effect of curtailing business in New 
York market, but we hope and expect present 
seasonable weather will stimulate that market. 

NATIONAL Woot MarRKETING CoRPORATION 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation 











ONDITIONS in the wool market abroad, as well 


as at home, showed moderate improvement during 
November. Values were a little firmer on crossbred 
wools, while fine wools remained practically at October 
levels. 

When the London sales were resumed on November 
2 the disturbances which had followed England’s aban- 
donment of the gold standard had been, to a large ex- 
tent, overcome so that buyers could feel more secure in 
going ahead with their operations. At this sale fine 
wools were up to 5 per cent above the prices paid at 
the closing of the previous series. This advance was 
not quite so much as had been expected and fine wool 
top prices receded slightly in consequence. Fine cross- 
breds, on the other hand, advanced fully 10 per cent 
and medium crossbreds § to 74 per cent. 

It is felt that these advances reflected conditions 
prevailing at this time in most European manufacturing 
centers. Mills there, generally, appear to be busy with 
orders on hand. Clearances at the London sales would 
indicate the return of confidence in wool values. The 
United States has bought very little in the London sales 
so far; in fact this has been true in Australia as well. 
About all that has been bought for American use has 
been wool for specialties, such as extremely light fabrics 
for women’s wear. Germany, England, France and 
Japan have been the principal buyers. This condition 
is likely to continue, as at present levels foreign wools 
cannot compete with American-grown wool in this 
market. 

Improvement in our domestic markets is reflected 
more in the volume of wool sold than in advanced 


values obtainable. Some sizable sales of all the principal 
grades have been made recently. Quarter-blood, which 
had long been neglected, is selling quite freely at firming 
values. The same can be said of half-blood, stocks of 
which are diminishing. Three-eighths blood is not in 
particular demand at the moment, but as stocks of this 
grade are limited its position in the market is reasonably 
strong. Clothing wools are also receiving some atten- 
tion, after a long period of inactivity, indicating that 
woolen mills are receiving some business.. Fine wool 
comprises the bulk of the stocks now on hand but 
probably will not be sufficient to meet mill demand 
between now and shearing time without replenishments 
from abroad, assuming, of course, that there will be no 
unexpected curtailment of mill activity. 

The outstanding event at home during the month 
was the termination of the big strike in Lawrence, 
which for six weeks has crippled some of the largest 


- mills in the country and proved a very expensive under- 


taking. The employees accepted the terms offered by 
the mills when the strike was declared and returned to 
their jobs as fast as the mills could take them on. The 
increased sales of wool during November must be 
attributed largely to the settlement of this strike. 

Abnormally warm weather, recording tempera- 
tures heretofore unknown at this period of the year, has 
interfered seriously with retail sales of clothing in the 
large consuming centers of the East. This has affected 
men’s as well as women’s wear. We hope that this will 
right itself with the approach of more _ seasonable 
weather. , 

Of more serious consequence is the cut-throat 
competition which still persists between mills seeking 
an outlet for their fabrics in the New York goods trade. 
If this could be corrected we should soon witness a 
broader distribution of finished goods and a more active 
wool market. Threatened with further price cuts, 
clothing manufacturers, naturally, will not stock up 
on fabrics, retailers adopt the same course and confu- 
sion and inactivity in every branch of the industry 
result. In a situation like this it is only natural that 
mills, in an attempt to meet competition, will bear 
down heavily on raw wool values. 

The National Wool Marketing Corporation has 
done its best throughout the season to support the mar- 
ket and prevent a collapse of values. Even among wool 
merchants the disposition to hold for reasonable values 
has been noticeable of late. Nevertheless, it may be 
truthfully said that our home market is the cheapest 
wool market in the world today for our manufacturers 
to operate in, a condition which can be improved upon 
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only as sufficient volume is concentrated under one 
control to effectively influence prices. 

Among the factors which have contributed to the 
improvement in sales, aside from the termination of 
the strike, may be noted the inventory of wool in the 
hands of the National and dealers, published early in 
November. This inventory showed stocks on hand to 
be considerably smaller than had been estimated and 
proved conclusively that no fear need be entertained of 
any sizable carry-over into the new season. In fact, 
combing wools will hardly be sufficient to meet home 
demand if anything like normal consumption is had 
between now and the time when the 1932 clip becomes 
available. 

Another contributing factor was “National Wool 
Week.” While it would be difficult to estimate in dol- 
lars and cents the value of this undertaking, it is, 
nevertheless, true that retailers, manufacturers and 
handlers of wool were much impressed and that many 
of these have expressed a willingness to contribute to 
a fund to be used for further advertising. Through it 
the public was made wool-conscious. 

A sequel to Wool Week is the movement to “Wish 
It With Wool” for the coming Christmas, in which the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is taking a 
prominent part. 

In the meantime men’s suits are being offered 
today at values never before known. The cost of stand- 
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ard makes have been reduced to such an extent that the 
temptation to buy can hardly be resisted any longer. 
The bright spot in the picture, therefore, is that wool 
is going into consumption all over the world. It is 
not piling up. This inspires the hope that wool may be 
one of the first commodities to work its way out. 

As to the future, it is only too well known that 
problems difficult of solution are still pending, 
especially in England and on the Continent, and that 
these must be solved before the world can hope to return 
to normal conditions. An early settlement of some of 
the most serious of these problems would be of immense 
help to the wool industry in every producing country. 
To date clearances have been most satisfactory in almost 
every country where sales have been in progress. It 
remains to be seen whether consuming countries, like 
Germany and England, can continue to buy their neces- 
sary requirements during the latter part of the season. 

There is no question about the need that exists 
everywhere for clothing of every description. Ward- 
robes, neglected for two years or more, need replenish- 
ment. The difficulty abroad is in financing purchases 
of raw wool. If this can be met we shall all probably 
feel that this industry has passed the low point of the 
depression. ‘The results from the efforts now being 
made to restore confidence abroad and to improve con- 
ditions there should be known before very long. We 
have confidence in the final outcome. 












Wool Week Activities and Results 


ON the last day of National Wool 


Week, Col. Chas. F. H. John- 
son, chairman of the committee in 
charge, made this statement through 
the Daily News Record: 

I am hoping that the final results of the 
movement for Wool Week will be something 
more than of merely a promotional nature. 
If it will result in compelling the industry 
to think and dig into its whole problem 
rather than to simply scratch the surface, 
all the effort that has been put forth will 
have been well worth while. After all, we 
are in business for one purpose, and that is 
profit, but by the way we are meeting our 
problem as a group, one would believe that 
the word ‘profit’ had been erased from the 
dictionary. The time is not only here, but 
has been for some time past, when the 
leaders of this industry, in all its branches 
and representing all its ramifications, must 
sit down together and discuss their joint 
problems with a view to a solution that 
will be satisfactory, not to any one par- 
ticular group, but to all. The best econ- 
omies that a mill manager may institute, 
the greatest sacrifice that labor may be will- 


ing to make can all be dissipated and made 
for naught by a lack of merchandising 
ability which is collective rather than 
individual. 

This thought of a coordination of 
effort was the key that was struck 
most frequently in the discussions of 
the Wool Week program in the 
trade papers and in the expressions 
of the inaugural banquet speakers. 

Just what permanent or lasting 
effect this feeling for unity of ef- 
fort engendered by Wool Week will 
have, of course, is for the future to 
disclose. It is interesting, however, 
to read that on November 17, 
the executiye committee of the 
Philadelphia Wool and Textile As- 
sociation unanimously adopted a 
resolution endorsing the formation 
of a United Wool Industries As- 
sociation to perpetuate the educa- 
tional and publicity movement 
started through Wool Week. The 





committee report stated: “We rea- 
lize that a previous endeavor has 
been made, and unfortunately was 
terminated through unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, but even that organization 
was not what might be termed a 
united effort. The Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association is 
ready to support a new body, which 
it is hoped will cover the industry 
from the raw material up to the 
point where it is ready for the con- 
suming buyer.” 

The generating of this spark of 
unified action on the part of all 
branches of the wool industry in 
the merchandising of its product 
was, of course, not the only result of 
Wool Week. From the inception of 
the idea it was felt that its effect 
would perhaps be largely cumula- 
tive, but undoubtedly increases in 
sales of woolen fabrics and articles 
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made from wool were great in many 
instances. For example, the Shepard 
Stores of Boston announced that in 
their woolen goods department, 
where woolens are sold by the yard, 
sales increased nearly 50 per cent 
during Wool Week, and Beattie & 
McGuire, Inc., another large de- 
partment store in Boston, reported 
their business to be 80 per cent over 
the same week last year. 

Much follow-up work is also go- 
ing on. The “Wish It With Wool 
for Christmas” plan has taken good 
hold over the entire country, and 
even spread to Bradford, England. 
The Boston Wool Trade Association 
is raising a fund to continue the 
radio program started as one of its 
Wool Week activities, and the im- 
petus that has been given to the 
idea of keeping wool in the minds 
of the public ;will be fostered in 
many sections. 


While there was naturally some 
criticism of this project, which was 
sponsored by the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, and ad- 
vanced by Mr. F. E. Fitzpatrick, 
Washington representative of the 
corporation, the general feeling 
was that “it clicked amazingly 
well, considering all of the handi- 
caps.” The difficulties under 
which the committee worked were 
the short time for preparation of a 
nation-wide movement, the limited 
fund, and the lack of cooperation 
on the part of some of the mills and 
the retailers. 


To give a very detailed summary 
of the events of Wool Week over 
the country is not of course possible. 
As announced, the banquet in New 
York on the evening of November 
7 inaugurated the program. The 
ballroom of the recently remodeled 
Waldorf Astoria made a very beau- 
tiful setting for this brilliant affair. 
Forty-seven tables were filled with 
representatives of the different 
branches of the industry. The honor 
guests and speakers were seated at a 
dais at the west end of the room, 
over which a magnificent banner in 
Wool Week’s official colors, beige 
and old blue, carried the words: Na- 
tional Wool Week. The speakers, 








introduced by Col. Johnson, in- 
cluded: Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, Hon. James C. Stone, chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board; 
Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, Con- 
gresswoman from Massachusetts; 
Hon. James J. Walker, mayor of 
New York City, and Lord Barnby, 
head of Francis Willey & Co., Eng- 
land. 

Interesting features of the eve- 
ning’s program were the showing of 
the newest models in wool dresses 
and the presentation of the moving 
picture of the $20,000 wool parade 
put on in Philadelphia that after- 


a 





noon. As was, of course, proper, 
lamb was the meat course on the 
menu. 

In addition to the big wool parade 
in Philadelphia and the radio pro- 
gram of Boston, there were very fine 
window displays, advertisements on 
wool, and other attractive features 
to Wool Week’in the eastern section 
of the country. In the West the 
wool growers themselves directed 
the activities, and an idea of what 
was done generally may be obtained 
from the brief reports that follow 
of National Wool Week as it was 
carried out in the West. 


The Wool Fashion Show in 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


IVILIZATION has advanced to 

the stage where the proverbial 
fig leaf has turned into a sheep 
skin. We are wool wearers without 
being wool-conscious. The average 
woman would probably tell you that 
she and her family use but little 
wool. An inventory of the modern 
home would reveal the fact that 
wool is responsible for most of its 
comforts. Floor coverings, chairs, 
davenports, drapes, pillows, spreads, 


most of our outer clothing, flowers, ' 


pictures—even wall paper and 
powder puffs are now being made 
from wool. 

Noting that Wool Week and 
National Education Week covered 
the same dates this year—November 
9 to 15—the Chamber of Commerce 
of Salt Lake City, whose policy it 
is at all times to foster state in- 
dustry, conceived the idea of blend- 
ing the two interests in a manner 
that would appeal to a vast number 
of women. The City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, through its Educa- 
tion Committee, joined with the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Wool 
Growers in putting on a fashion 
show and program to which the 
women of Salt Lake City were in- 
vited as guests of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Between nine hundred and one 
thousand women accepted the in- 
vitation. Many who had planned to 


use thirty minutes in. viewing the 
fashion show and exhibit were so 
captivated that they stayed the en- 
tire afternoon. 

The huge dining room at the 
Chamber of Commerce was used for 
the fashion show and _ program. 
Merchants of the city cooperated by 
lending their most striking apparel. 
Daughters of the wool growers dis- 
played to advantage the wide variety 
of articles ranging from bathing 
suits to wool lace evening dresses. 
The fashion show, covering a period 
of fifteen minutes, was repeated 
every hour during the afternoon for 
the benefit of the changing au- 
dience. The balance of the hour was 
filled with a program made up from 
talent obtained from the various 
women’s organizations and clubs in 
the city. 

The Gold Room at the Chamber 
of Commerce was turned into a dis- 
play room. One corner held an old 
spinning wheel from the state 
museum, which was being operated 
by descendants of the early pioneers. 
A handsome loom, chopped and 
whittled 75 years ago from Utah 
timber, was a magnet for many 
visitors. The purple and white wool 
rug which was slowly taking shape 
in the crude frame was no less beau- 
tiful than the ultra modern pieces. 

Decorations were done in pastel 
shades of wool; the University of 
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Utah coeds who served wore color- 
ful party dresses; brilliant wool 
flowers flanked a huge cut glass 
punch bowl. Walls were hung with 
unusual articles made from wool, 
emphasizing the suggestion that 
wool lends itself gracefully to the 
present mode in women’s dress. Its 
wearing qualities were established 
by the exhibition of two almost new 
looking coverlets made sixty-five 
years ago on a hand loom and used 
daily for more than half of that 
time. The display also contained 
wool ranging from its crude state 
to the fairy-like fluffiness of the 
finished colored bat. 

Mrs. E. J. Kearnes, the state presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Wool Growers, brought out the 
startling fact that of the fifty-two 
and one-half million acres of land 
in the state of Utah, forty-four mil- 
lion acres are fit only for grazing 
purposes, and, in order for the state 
to realize the highest return from 
this vast acreage, most of it must be 
devoted to sheep grazing. 

Committees in charge of the af- 
fair were highly complimented by 
the visitors, and it is believed that 
by bringing the industry to the 
attention of nearly a thousand 
women a great stimulus has been 
added to wool in Utah. 


Winifred P. Ralls, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Idaho Events 


[PAHO wool growers were excep- 

tionally fortunate in the backing 
they received for National Wool 
Week. Governor Ross issued a pro- 
clamation setting aside the period 
of November 9 to 14 to be observed 
as National Wool Week by all those 
directly or indirectly connected 
with the industry. Then, Senator 
Thomas, Idaho’s staunch supporter 
of agricultural interests, had a state- 
ment in the Sunday (November 8) 
edition of the Boise Statesman on 
the importance and value of the 
wool industry. Under the caption, 
“National Wool Week Throws 
Spotlight on Major Idaho Indus- 
try,” this same paper also carried a 
feature article on the relationship of 
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A Bridal Gown of Wool Lace, worn by 
Miss Grace White, as one of the features in 
the fashion show of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club of Boise, Idaho. 


the sheep business to the develop- 
ment and future progress of the 
state of Idaho. 

In fact, the press generally was 
very liberal in giving space to pub- 
licity on this event. In this con- 
nection particular mention should 
be made of the way the paper of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, 
reaching thousands of readers over 
the state, played up wool, and of 
the manner in which the Golden 
Idaho Motorist featured . “Wear 
More Wool” in its October number. 
The latter paper is the official pub- 
lication of the Idaho State Automo- 
bile Association, Idaho Home In- 
dustries Association, the Idaho State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the Idaho State Federation of Busi- 


ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and reaches about 9000 
readers. 


A major part of the week’s suc- 
cess in Idaho must be placed to the 







credit of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs of the state. 
This organization, which has been 
sO generous in its support of the 
lamb promotion program in Idaho, 
turned its attention with the same 
amount of enthusiasm to assisting 
with the Wool Week idea. The Boise 
club conducted for its regular meet- 
ing, a wool fashion show at the C. 
C. Anderson store, at which al] 
kinds of wool clothes were displayed 
and a Wool Bride featured. At 
Rupert the bimonthly social meet- 
ing of the club there was devoted 
to wool. The Idaho Falls Auxiliary 
to the Wool Growers Association 
also came to the front and arranged 
a very splendid window display at 
the Chamber of Commerce there. 


All the clubs, in fact, were very 
loyal to the industry in arousing the 
interest of their members in wool 
during the week. Service clubs 
listened to talks on wool during 
their luncheons and in some in- 
stances entire sessions were given 
over to consideration of the sheep 
business. At the Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in Pocatello, Mr. S. 
W. McClure was the principal 
speaker and at Burley, Mr. Roscoe 
Rich was the spokesman for wool 
at a similar gathering. 

The wool growers’ association 
conducted a slogan and essay con- 
test that created a lot of enthusiasm 
and study, and gave the judges a 
real task in selecting the winners. 
In the essay contest first prizes 
were won by Ed. Miller, a high 
school student, at Mountain Home, 
for the western section of the state, 
and by Miss Margaret Cass of 
Pocatello, for the eastern part. 
“Wool Gifts Make Warm Friends” 
was selected as the best slogan sub- 
mitted and the $10 cash prize in 
this competition went to Mr. Joseph 
W. Fuld of Hailey. 

While mention of the cooperation 
of the merchants in window displays 
and advertisements has been left to 
the last, it is not because their sup- 
port was in slight measure; they ral- 
lied around the program in an ex- 
ceptional manner and were larg¢ 
contributors to the success of Na- 
tional Wool Week in Idaho. 
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The Rawlins, Wyoming, 


Program 


AWLINS, WYOMING, whose 


very cornerstone is sheep and 
wool, whose claim to fame is based 
on the wooly lamb, and who feels 
that it has all rights to the title of 
“Virgin Wool Capital of the 
World,” celebrated National Wool 


Week in a unique and appropriate 


fashion. In the first place, it con- 
structed a wool monument on the 
busiest intersection in town—a 
monument reaching a height of 24 
feet and built along the lines of 
the Washington Monument. It 
told the story of Rawlins wool: a 
base of sage brush, grasses and 
desert plants, a center of wool in 
the grease, and a top of manufac- 
tured wool, surmounted with a large 
pair of ram horns. 

On Monday evening, November 
9, the week’s celebration started at 
the base of the monument with the 
Dance of the Wooly Worm. This 
Wooly Worm, enacted by twenty 
Campfire girls, was headed with a 
large dragon’s head whose mouth 
opened and closed and whose eyes 
glistened with flash lights. The body 
of the worm was covered with 
woolen blankets and over it all were 
scatterings of patches of native 
wool. The worm went up and down 
the streets and in and out of the 
stores and through the banquet hall, 
a thousand-legged creature, horrible 
to behold, shouting, “We want 
wool!” “Wool wears well!” and 
“Virgin wool is new wool!” 

Merchants, service clubs and 
townspeople cooperated with the 
Carbon County Wool Growers 
Association in this celebration; the 
merchants by decorating their win- 
dows with woolen products and by 
advertising woolen goods in their 
advertisement space in the local 
papers; the local service clubs by 
cooperating in the wool week ban- 
quet; and the townspeople in the 
general hilarity and boosting of their 
major commodity. 


The banquet which was held at 
the Ferris Hotel on Monday evening 
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was presided over by Ed A. Smyth, 
president of the Rawlins Chamber 
of Commerce, who introduced as 
speakers W. W. Daley, secretary of 
the Carbon County Wool Growers 
Association, Dean John A. Hill of 
the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wyoming, County 
Agent John J. McElroy, James K. 
Wallace of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and Dr. A. G. 
Crane, president of the University 
of Wyoming. The tables were suit- 
ably decorated with woolen flowers 
and unique woolen articles. 

Altogether, Rawlins, the virgin 
wool center of the world, under the 
leadership of the Carbon County 
Wool Growers Association and its 
committee chairman, Kleber H. 
Hadsell, fittingly celebrated Na- 
tional Wool Week. 

















The Wool Monument Erected at 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 
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It was natural, of course, that 
Rawlins should rally so strongly to 
the Wool Week cry, but there was 
also not lacking good cooperation 
at other points throughout the state. 
At Laramie, where wool growing is 
not the major industry, exceptional 
support was given. Fourteen of the 
business firms, including a cafe, a 
furniture store, a hotel, a boot shop, 
and a cleaning firm, in addition to 
the shops handling woolen products, 
united in a double-page spread in 
the Laramie Republican-Boomerang, 
urging the public to “Observe Na- 
tional Wool Week and Help One of 
Wyoming’s Major Industries.” The 
feeling of these merchants is prob- 
ably expressed by the Royer and 
DeHart Boot Shop advertisement: 
“Although we sell but few items of 
wool, we are fully aware of the 
value of the wool industry to this 
community. It is our desire that 
this National Wool Week will 
greatly stimulate the consumption 
of wool products.” 

There were also many individual 
advertisements on wool, some very 
fine window displays, and a large 
number of the Christmas pledge 
cards were distributed by the wool 
growers and the merchants. 


J. J. McElroy. 


National Wool Week in 
Colorado 


OLORADO made a creditable 

showing in National Wool 
Week publicity in spite of a lack of 
posters and advertising displays. 
News letters citing the facts and 
figures with a request for publicity 
to the movement were sent to all 
chambers of commerce and local 
newspapers in the state with addi- 
tional releases going to the daily 
papers in the larger cities. 

The Denver Daily Record Stock- 
man was very generous with its 
space and also furnished desirable 
photographs of range sheep which 
were used to good advantage by the 
merchants of Denver in their dis- 
plays. 

‘Governor William H. Adams pro- 
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claimed “National Wool Week” in 
Colorado and our U. S. Senators and 
Congressmen gave their hearty sup- 
port to the movement, appreciating 
the worth of the industry to Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. E. A. Bemis, secretary of the 
Colorado Editorial Association, and 
Mr. D. W. Thomas, manager of the 
Agricultural and Livestock Depart- 
ment of the Colorado Association, 
ably assisted in publicity work. 

Mr. B. W. Fairbanks, associate 
professor of Animal Husbandry of 
the Colorado Agricultural College, 
prepared an interesting talk on Wool 
and Its Importance to the Western 
People which was broadcast over 
KOA on November 9. 

Mr. F. A. Anderson, director of 
the Colorado Agricultural College 
Extension Service, sent out to all 
extension workers some very good 
suggestions as a basis for county 
agent cooperation in promoting the 
wool industry. 

Mr. George C. Wheeler, managing 
editor of The Western Farm Life, 
Denver, gave a farm question box 
program over KOA, November 10, 
with wool as the principal topic of 
conversation. 


Retail merchants and mail order 
houses throughout the state display- 
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ed woolen and worsted products in 
their stores and windows. This was 
especially true in Denver where 
merchants showed wool in the grease 
and wool tops. The Gano Downs 
Company of Denver had a very fine 








The California Program 


ERE in California we find after 
a very careful check-up that 
National Wool Week, November 
9th to 14th, ended in a blaze of 
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An. attractive window display of Rogers Stores, Davis, Calif. 








window showing various steps in 
woolen manufacture, from grease 
wool to the finished cloth. There 
were several newspaper ads worthy 
of mention for their originality. 


glory, reports James P. Cronin, 
General California State Secretary 
of the event. The support of all 
agencies was secured. 

(Continued to page 40) 
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A Child’s Story of the Uses of Wool 


This essay on the history of the uses of wool was submitted by little Miss Marcella Bohnert of St. Joseph’s 


Orphanage, 


Wabasha, Minn., in the contest conducted by the Minnesota Cooperative Wool Growers Association during its Wool Week program. 
Miss Marcella, who is twelve years old, told her story in pictures as well as words, and a few of the iilustrations are reproduced. 


HE value of wool for cloth- 

ing was discovered before 
history was written. We get 
our wool from sheep. 

We read of wool in the Bible. 
Abel was a keeper of sheep. He 
offered sheep as his sacrifice to 
God. It was also found pleas- 
ing because sheep was his best. 

It was the shepherd boy 
David who left his sheep in the 
wilderness, and with his sling 
threw the stone that killed 
Goliath. In this way his ene- 
mies were defeated, because 
David killed their leader. Thus 
David, a little shepherd boy, 
won a great victory. David 
wore woolen clothing as you see 
in the picture. 

Jacob was the son of Isaac. He took care of his 
father’s sheep with his brother Esau. As they were 
shepherd boys, they were dressed in wool. 

Rachael was also a keeper of sheep. While she 
was watering her flock, she met Jacob and fell in love 
with him. Rachael also wore woolen clothing. 

Joseph received a woolen coat of many colors 
from his father. This coat is probably woolen. He 
also took care of his father’s sheep. Joseph was liked 
the best by his father. 

The Greeks learned many processes of woolen 

manufacture. From 
the Greeks the Ro- 


mans got it. 


Woolen garments 
were worn by the Ro- 
mans at a very early 
period. 

Tacitus speaks of a 
factory from which 
the Roman army were 
supplied with woolen 
clothing. From the 
Romans the rest of 
world received the 
processes of woolen 
manufacture. 

It is generally sup- 
posed that certain 
skilled weavers went 
to England in the 
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time of William the Conqueror, and established the 
first factories of woolen goods. The noblest ladies 
worked at the spinning wheels. King Alfred’s 
mother was a skillful spinner. During that period, 
the finest wool was grown in 
England and Spain. 
Netherlands was the chief 
weaving center and most of 
England’s wool was sent there. 
Columbus brought a few 
sheep to America, on his second 
voyage. The Spaniards brought 
scme sheep to Mexico and Cen- 
tral America and also the 
West Indies. The English set- 
tlers brought sheep to Virginia 
and New England. Then =) 
these states produced _— ote 


sae. 

— 

their own wool and also ~~~ p 
manufactured it in fac- = —- ee ee 
tories and at home. 0 ae 


Our first woolen mill a Spaniard Who Helped Columbus 
was built by John Pear- To Bring Sheep to America 
son. He lived at Rowley, Mass., about 1643. Later 
similar mills were established in Rhode Island and 
Virginia. 

When George Washington became president, he 
ordered a suit to be made in a mill at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. It is said that he made his first speech to 
Congress in that suit. ° 

At the present time, wool is used for a great 
many purposes, such as tams, sweaters, coats and 
such like. Not only is our finest and warmest cloth- 
ing made from wool but also 
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The Lamb Markets in December 


Chicago 


Ra4yYs of hope in the leaden lamb 

market horizon have been few. 
At intervals rifts have appeared in 
the sky only to disappear. Some 
philosopher has asserted that feath- 
ers may be placed on a dog, but 
not to make them stick. Making 
even slight gains in lamb prices stick 
appears to be impossible under 
present conditions. Ever and anon 
25 to 50 cents may be tucked on, 
but the immediate response of the 
country is sufficiently heavy to 
brush away the bloom. 

November developed a “high” 
spot, as every month in the calendar 
does, but the altitude was far from 
lofty, $6.85, or short of a dollar 
above the extreme low point. To 
aggravate matters the bulge was 
effective only about 15 minutes, 
packers never countenancing it. At 
the low time packers had their peg 
in the $5.75 hole; others at $6. 
Taking the month from start to 
finish the bulk of the desirable lambs 
went over the scales at $5.75@6.25, 
Chicago basis, that basis being con- 
trolled for the obvious purpose of 
establishing values elsewhere. Ship- 
pers and city butchers creamed the 
crop at $6.25@6.50, getting better 
value for their money than packers 
who took the mine run. But demand 
other than “packer” was restricted, 
so that when a load of lambs did not 
get under the shipper and small 
packer rail at the slight premium 
they paid, it went to packers at 
mine run prices. 

A comparison with cattle mar- 
ket conditions justified lamb feeders’ 
protest. In the former market 
spreads between common and choice 
steers were $8 to $9 per hundred- 
weight, or $4.50@13.75; in the 
lamb market’ $4.50 bought culls, 
when $6 was the packer top. For 
these conditions in either market, 
there is scant if any precedent, but 
lamb feeders have not been able to 
comprehend why they were pen- 


alized. Ovine offal was worth little, 
but bovine by-product was also 
cheap. No other reason can be 
assigned than that the lamb market 
was constantly supplied to the full 
extent of dressed trade require- 
ments and that a few killers were 
in control of the price-making 
function, whereas cattle supply was 
moderate and that market showed a 
modicum of competition. Cattle 
could not be shipped “direct” to 
Chicago to break, or control prices 
as was done in the case of lambs. 


Admittedly adverse factors were: 
continuous high temperatures all 
over the eastern country where the 
bulk of meat production reaches the 
ultimate consumer; continued heavy 
receipts of medium-fleshed range 
lambs that, under normal conditions, 
would have gone to feeders; restrict- 
ed purchasing power of the masses, 
and cheap pork. Wholesale lamb 
prices were at the lowest levels in 
many years, although the ultimate 
consumer did not get adequate 
benefit. Retailers played a reason- 
ably fair game when cost of con- 
ducting their business is reckoned 
with, but public eating house 
charges were maintained at levels 
far out of line with cooler cost of 
either cuts or carcasses. Taking the 
whole month killers acquired a large 
percentage of their live lambs at 
$5.25@6; wholesale carcass cost was 
mainly $9 to $13 per hundred- 
weight. Spreads between top and 
bottom prices were illogically low in 
both cases for which there is no 
logical explanation, except that con- 
sumers economized by taking light, 
low-cost meat. 

Comparing start and finish of the 
November market, prices showed 
little change, although considerable 
eccentricity developed meanwhile. 
During the first week $6.50@6.75 
was paid for the pick of the crop; 
the last week put similar lambs tem- 
porarily on a $6.60@6.85 basis, but 
in neither instance did the bloom last 
long. On the low side during the 


third week of the month $5.75 was 
the packer top, big killers getting 
thousands of medium-fleshed west- 
ern lambs at that juncture for 
$4.75@5.25. Sorting was alternately 
light and heavy according to the 
picking a day’s receipts afforded. 
No quarter was shown by either side, 
but much of the time it was a 
buyer’s market. Lambs selling above 
$6.25 were usually hand picked. 
Packers occasionally went to $6.50, 
but rarely paid more than $6.25. 

Early in the month a high spot 
prompted the country to load. An 
early movement of fed westerns that 
had been running in cornfields col- 
lided with an unexpected gob of 
medium-fleshed Montanas, which 
were exactly suited to dressed trade 
during a current hot spell. Prices 
dropped 50@75 cents per hundred 
to a $5@6 basis for the bulk. 
Packers took long strings of fleshy 
westerns at $5@5.50, seventy-pound 
stock of that character selling at 
$5@5.25. The top dropped from 
$6.75 to $6.25, few lambs selling 
above $6 when shippers dropped out. 
This break marked the season’s low 
point. Feeders sold unevenly lower 
at $4.50@4.85, a few “black-faces” 
reaching $4.90. 

The second week trade displayed 
more stability, prices fluctuating 
only 10@15 cents per hundred- 
weight, with a strong finish. A large 
percentage of the fed westerns sold 
at $6@6.25, city butchers paying 
$6.50 for sorts at the close and ship- 
pers up to $6.60. Killers bought 
fair-fleshed range lambs at $5@ 
5.75 and decent native throwouts 
made $4.50. Feeding lambs held 
steady at $4@4.65, light Montanas 
going to the country at $3.50@3.75. 

Another 25@50-cent crash mark- 
ed the early part of the third week, 
part of the loss being recovered later. 
Idaho pea-feds made $6.75 and 
Montana wheat-feds $5.75. Bulk of 
the supply comprised “comeback” 
westerns that had been running in 
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rr. H. MADDEN 
St. Joseph 


Hugo Hiram Madden, born January 22, 1888, at 
Vibbard, Ray County, Missouri. Attended public 
school there until the age of sixteen. 

Was clerk in grocery store, and delivered and sold 
papers for three years at Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
Began work for St. Joseph Stock Yards Company 
September 2, 1907, as yardman and later advanced 
to weighmaster. Resigned in May, 1915, to accept 
position with Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, as lay inspector at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Held this position until April 1, 1917. 
Resigned and returned to St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Worked at St. Joseph Stock Yards as market reporter 
for St. Joseph News Press and Stock Yards Daily 
Journal from May, 1917, to October 5, 1918. Re- 
signed this position and on October 7, 1918, went 
to St. Joseph Stock Yards Company as assistant 
traffic manager, which position he still holds. 











WILLIS N. FULTON 
Denver 


Born at Newark, Ohio. Early life spent on a 
farm in Licking County, Ohio. Educated at Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. Spent several years 
following college in lumber business at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Early livestock experience received with his father, 
in purchasing cattle, hogs and sheep in central Ohio 
and shipping them to Chicago and Pittsburg markets. 

Came to Colorado in the fall of 1903. Associated 
with the Denver Daily Record Stockman in March, 
1904, as market reporter. 


Now business manager and associate editor of Den- 
yer Daily Record Stockman. 


The Men Who 


Write the Market 
Reports 








J. E. POOLE 
Chicago 

Raised in Canada; deciding that it was a good 
place to get away from, migrated across the Detroit 
River in 1879; graduated at the University of Vi- 
cissitude; rode the bumpers to St. Paul for lack of 
a ticket; worked in a lumber camp in the useful but 
menial capacity of cook’s devil; struck Jim Hill for 
a job on the strength of being a fellow Canadian, 
acquiring a “roll” in the lucrative calling of candy 
butcher on the old St. P. M. & M. Ry., now part of 
the Great Northern; fired a locomotive on a con- 
struction train on the N. P.; went to Winnipeg to 
pull a surveyor’s chain on the Canadian Pacific when 
the western terminus was Portage LaPrairie; acci- 
dentally got into the newspaper game by a scent for 
news and sheer luck in picking up a series of scoops 
for the Manitoba Free Press at Winnipeg to the keen 
disappointment of my mother, who intended me for 
the ministry, but inadvertently permitted me to work 
with a threshing crew as a boy, pickinz up a dis- 
qualifying profane vocabulary; went through the 
Reill rebellion as representative of the Winnipeg 
Times in 1885, but escaped injury by sticking close 
to the generals; quit Canada the second time and 
forever at the conclusion of that episode, working 
on the St. Paul Pioneer Press, going thence to Chi- 
cago, on a pass; “spaced” on the old Chicago Times 
until “fired” by “Old Man” Storey for smoking 
cigarettes; wormed my way into the affections of 
Harvey L. Goodall, founder of the Drovers Journal 
in 1886 and have been serving a life sentence at the 
Chicago Stock Yards meanwhile, but always cherish- 
ing hope of emancipation, by death in any event; 
edited, reported for and in divers manners, got out 
the Chicago Live Stock World from 1900 to 1918 
when the sheriff intervened; assisted A. H. Sanders 
in compiling the Breeders’ Gazette for a quarter of a 
century, incidentally writing on livestock topics for 
a score or more papers with adequate, reasonable and 
meager remuneration. Have contributed to the Na- 
tional Wool Grower since Doc McClure got out the 
first issue; have written more and know less about 
sheep than most people attempting dispensation of 
knowledge on that topic; have known most of the 
men prominent in livestock circles during the past 
30 years, cherishing the memory of all who extended 
invitations to participate in their potations, particu- 
larly since enactment of the Volstead Act. 











C. M. PIPKIN 
Kansas City 
Chas. M. Pipkin was born at Hillsboro, Mo., 1875. 
Educated in the public schools and after service in 
the Spanish-American War, graduated from Park 
College in 1901. Was associated with the Daily 
Drovers Telegram from 1901 to 1903 and with the 
Kansas City Star from 1903 to 1918. From 1918 
to 1919 was stationed in Salt Lake City as the rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Market 
correspondent with the Kansas City Stock Yards 
Company since 1919 to the present. The entire 
thirty years from 1901 to date has been spent by 
Mr. Pipkin in market reporting activities. He has 
been contributing to the National Wool Grower 
since the beginning of his connection with the 
Kansas City Stock Yards Company. 








K. H. KITTOE 
Omaha 


Born 30 years ago in Galena, Illinois, Kirby Kittoe 
passed an ordinarily uneventful small-town existence 
until he had completed the usual routine grade and 
high school studies. 

Harkening unto Horace Greeley’s advice, he then 
went West, where he followed at various times and 
periods the work of ranching, sugar mills, depart- 
ment stores, credits and collections in a wholesale 
automotive supply house in Omaha, and ultimately 
found himself in the field of journalism. 

In 1926 he became associated with the staff of the 
Daily Journal-Stockman, the Omaha market paper. 
Chance assigned him to the sheep and lamb division 
and for the past five and one-half years he has been 
reporting the Omaha sheep market for the National 
Wool Grower. 





The Lamb Markets in 


December 


(Continued from page 36) 


cornfields, costing killers $5.50@ 
6.25; choice fed westerns making 
$6.40. Lambs selling down to 
$5.25@5.75 at the low spot of the 
month were set back to $5.50@6.25. 
More weight reported and invited 
slight discrimination, although 90- 
pound stock sold within 25 cents of 
the top. Killers bought fleshy range 
lambs at $4.75@S5.25. 

Any pyrotechnics the month af- 
forded developed during the final 
week when a general 50-cent ad- 
vance occurred, some of the cheaper 
grades gaining as much as $1 per 
hundred. The top went to $6.85, a 
large share of the crop selling at 
$6@6.60, with medium-fleshed 
westerns to killers at $5.25@5.75. 
For a few hours supply appeared 
to be below killers’ needs, forcing 
them to buy for numbers, but this 
condition met prompt response by 
the country. A heavy week-end run 
wiped off the bloom and $6.60 was 
the top at the close on fleeced stock, 
with the bulk of closing sales made 
at $5.75@6.25. Feeders sold at $4.50 
@4.85, “black-faces” reached $5, 
the bulk of the country purchase 
scaling 50 to 65 pounds. 


Dressed trade was adversely af- 
fected by high temperatures, con- 
stant heavy slaughter and both cheap 
pork and poultry. This, together 
with the economical purchasing 
mood of consumers was reflected in 
the superior facility with which 
cheaper grades moved over retailers’ 
counters. At all times choice lamb 
was. sluggish while common and 
medium grades could be sold readily 
at out-of-line prices. For one thing, 
consumers were not partial to fat 
and for another they evaded weight. 
Fortunately the proportion of live 
lambs weighing 90 pounds up was 
small, enabling the product to get 
by. Indicative of the narrow spread 
between common and choice car- 
casses the former moved readily at 
$9 to $10, while choice were slow 
sale at $11.50 to $13. Bulk of the 
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carcass offering grading medium to 
good sold in a narrow range of $10 
to $12. A year ago the spread be- 
tween common and choice carcasses 
was $13 to $20, against $9 to $13 
recently; two years ago the spread 
was $17 to $26. Dressed trade was 
choppy with variations of $1 per 
hundred in 24 hours, choice car- 
casses making $17 per hundred at 
the high time. Few carcasses sold 
above $13 during the month. 

Fat sheep trade, mostly ewes, was 
on a $2 to $3 basis all through the 
month. Spreads between ewes and 
lambs, both alive and in the carcass, 
were narrow, suggesting that in the 
case of light ewes the product goes 
into consumers’ hands disguised as 
lamb. 

The year 1931 has been erratic 
with respect both to supply and 
values. Adverse physical conditions 
over much of the lamb raising area 
west of the Missouri River exerted 
a profound influence on values, 
complicated in the case of feeder in- 
vestment by monetary disturbance 
involving restricted credit. Year-end 
prices were down on bottom for the 
annual period. The high spot was in 
April when average fat lamb cost 
went slightly above $9 after advanc- 
ing from $7.50 in January. Receding 
below $8 in early June it reacted to 
$8.85, then steadily broke down to 
$6 in October, reacting slightly and 
uncovering a new “low” in Novem- 
ber when a large percentage of 
medium-fleshed western lambs went 
to killers at $5 to $5.50, a somewhat 
abnormal condition that would not 
have developed but for physical con- 
ditions in Montana, plus inability or 
indisposition of feeders to take this 
type of lamb. 

The November top at Chicago, 
$6.85, was $2 per hundred lower 
than at the corresponding time in 
1930, comparing with $13.50 in 
1929, $14.25 in 1928, $14.50 in 
1927, and $10.75 back in 1921, when 
another depression was on. The high 
November during the past decade 
was $16.75 in 1925. 


J. E. Poole. 


St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for November 
were 104,944 compared with 
89,112 a year ago, and the largest 
number ever received in the month 
of November. 

Receipts came from a wide area, 
fifteen states being represented. 
From the western states 60,559 were 
received. Natives still continued to 
come freely and during the last ten 
days fed lambs made up bulk of 
supply. On Friday, the 27th, out 
of a total of 10,112 received, 6,168 
were trucked and driven in. 

The lamb market during the 
month was uneven, opening with 
best at $6.10 on westerns, and $6.00 
on natives and fed kinds. On the 
close westerns and natives topped at 
$5.25 and fed kinds $5.40. 

There was a fair showing of feed- 
ers during the month, with late 
sales $4.00@4.50 compared with 
$4.50@4.75 a month ago. 

The market for aged sheep shows 
no change for the month, fat ewes 
selling $2.00@2.50, and yearlings 
$3.50/@4.50. 

H. H. Madden. 


Kansas City 
| AMB prices in November broke 


as much as $1 from the October 
close and while the market rallied in 
the last few days of the month it 
did not maintain the advance and 
fell short of the $6.25 reported on 
the last day of October, and the 
high point of $6.40 reported on 
November 2. Best lambs on the last 
day of November brought $5.35. On 
November 18 no lambs sold above 
$5.25, and on that day the market 
was the lowest at any time since 
1911, and $3 lower than in Novem- 
ber, 1930. November averaged 50 
cents lower than October. 

It had been anticipated that 
prices would decline during the 
month but the break was larger than 
expected. The low price level had 
the faculty of increasing demand 
and the late trade showed an im- 
proved tone regardless of a material 
increase in receipts. November was 
a low. price month and it is the 
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hope of the trade that it will con- 
tinue as the lowest of the year. In 
years when November prices have 
been lower than those of the two 
preceding months there has been a 
rally in December. When November 
has shown relatively high quotations 
December prices have been com- 
paratively low. 

In the past month the movement 
of fat range lambs was completed 
and short fed lambs began to come. 
While some of the latter kinds have 
shown fair finish most of the sup- 
ply was in only fair condition. The 
movement along the Missouri River 
market line remained moderate, but 
from the Mississippi River eastward 
the runs of short fed lambs have 
become liberal. Killers are entering 
the new season with some timidity, 
and an inclination to protect them- 
selves against lack of finish in the 
offerings. The season just unfolding 
requires this owing to the fact that 
so many inexperienced feeders ap- 
peared in the feeding lists this year 
and some lambs, after having been 
fed for a period, came back to mar- 
ket not materially fatter than when 
they were taken out. 


On November’s close best fat 
lambs brought $5.25 to $5.35 with 
plain to fair kinds $4.50 to $5.15. 

As far as fat sheep were concerned 
November made a slightly better 
average price level than October. 
Ewes sold at $1.75 to $2.50, mostly 
$2 to $2.25; wethers $2.25 to $3.50 
and yearlings $3.50 to $5. 

Feeders kept up an insistent de- 
mand for thin lambs up to the close 
of the month, but the late move- 
ment was at lower prices than at 
the beginning of the month. Early 
sales were made as high as $5.25, and 
later the range was $4.60 down. 

November sheep receipts were 
131,290, compared with 90,896 in 
the same month last year, an increase 
of 40,394. In the eleven months this 
year receipts were 2,075,944, against 
1,895,761 in the same period last 
year. Indications are that the full 
twelve months’ receipts will estab- 
lish a new record for the one-year 
period. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


Omaha 


AN increase of 65 per cent over 

November, 1930, was recorded 
in sheep and lamb receipts at 
Omaha last month. The total was 
226,000, a reduction of 147,000 
from the October run but approxi- 
mately 88,000 heavier than arrivals 
totaled during the same month a 
year ago and the heaviest for any 
November since 1917. 

Strictly range lambs passed off 
the market during the month, so far 
as fat stuff went. Bulk of the sup- 
ply consisted of fed stock from both 
cornfields and nearby feed lots. 
General quality of all fed lambs 
rated high, although rain and snow 
cut down the condition of many of 
those that appeared during the last 
ten days. Barring Mondays and 
Tuesdays, when quite a few westerns 
were included in receipts, runs from 
day to day seldom included over 10 
to 15 per cent of feeders. 

The fat lamb market displayed 
considerable nervousness during the 
November trade. Prices twice drop- 
ped back to the low point of the 
year, first established late in Octo- 
ber. The last time was on closing 
rounds and the 50-cent break then 
left the market largely 75 cents 
lower for the month. 

Although prices fluctuated con- 
siderably, they never got very far 
away from the low spot for long. 
More fat lambs sold at $5.50@5.75 
than within any other spread during 
the four weeks of trade. At the 
poorest time packers stopped at 
$5.25, while there were one or two 
spurts up to around $6.00. Top of 
$6.25 was paid as the month opened 
and the best sellers could get after 
that was $6.10 from packers and 
$6.15 on shipping lambs. Since the 
opening of December packers have 
pegged their top at $5.25 and with 
the exception of two loads at $5.35 
today, salesmen have been unable to 
pry prices away from that figure 
except to shippers, even in the face 
of moderate to light supplies. 

There was strong demand for 
lambs on shipping account, especial- 
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ly after mid-month. Altogether, 
three times as many as a year ago 
were shipped for slaughter at other 
points. This reflected both the 
scarcity of good killers farther east 
and the high quality of local offer- 
ings. 

Although the feeder market was 
quiet a good share of the time, this 
condition was due as much to 
scarcity of supplies as to absence of 
orders. Trade as a rule was a one or 
two-day-a-week proposition as there 
were seldom enough thin lambs 
offered after Tuesday to make a 
market. 


Strength to the demand, however, 
is seen in the fact that over 60,000 
feeders were shipped from Omaha 
during the month. This represented 
an increase of approximately 25,000 
over a year ago and was the heaviest 
for any November since 1922. 


Further evidence of competition 
was offered in comparison of feeder 
prices for the month. While fats 
were breaking 75 cents, best feeders 
finished not more than 15@25 
cents under the end of October. 
Most of that loss was shown during 
the final week of trade, when 
weather was anything but conducive 
to country demand. 

As in the case of killers, prices 
apparently settled down around the 
lowest of the season and in many 
years. It was a largely $4.25@4.65 
market for better grades, with a top 
of $4.75 on straight feeding lambs. 
Some carrying a fat end passed that 
figure. Nothing went above $4.50 
on the close and earlier in the period 
medium to good lambs brought 
$3.50@4.00, with common or un- 
derweight grades on down to $3.00 
and below. 

Not enough aged stuff arrived to 
make anything like a market. The 
few fat ewes that came were taken 
at practically the same levels that 
have prevailed for almost three 
months. Best grades and weights 
brought $2.00@2.50 and others 
$1.75 down to $1.00, with common 
canners as low as 50 cents. Fat year- 
lings sold up to $4.75, prices follow- 
ing the trend of lambs. 


K. H. Kittoe. 
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Direct TOYou! , 


the middleman’s 
by 
harness 


Over 40 years’ experience back of every saddle 
we sell, ‘hich assures the buyer of getting 
the greatest value for his money. New low 
prices now in effect. 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
Write for Our Big Free Catalog 


The FRED MUELLER 
Saddle & Harness Co. 
429 Mueller Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


The STANDARD FOR OVER 40 YEARS 





“Wish it With Wool”’ 











HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormpreof. 


Shipped knecked a 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











FOR FLY BLOW 


Excellent for 


PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS 
FOR BARBED WIRE CUTS 
SHEAR CUTS 
DOG BITES AND 
AFTER DEHORNING 


Sold By 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


California Wool Growers Association 
n Francisco, Cal. 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. Concho Drug Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah San Angelo, Texas. 


Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co. 
Del Rio, Texas 


Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Smith Drug Co. 
Ozona, Texas 
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Wool Week Activities 


(Continued from page 34) 


First of all, in getting ready for 
National Wool Week, committees 
were appointed composed of three 
wool men, each to cover thoroughly 
the 450 towns and cities of the 
state. These wool men were either 
wool growers or men or women in- 
terested in the wool business and in- 
cluded bankers, wool manufactur- 
ers, wool dealers and merchants, and 
wool growers. Out of this group of 
1,350, twenty-five state committee- 
men were selected, and to pin down 
responsibility, seven state vice chair- 
men were appointed and a state 
chairman and secretary elected. 

Then things began to hum. Each 
of the committee of three wool men 
in every town and city of Califor- 
nia from Oregon to the Mexican 
line was written a personal letter, 
1,350 letters in all, telling about Na- 
tional Wool Week in detail, outlin- 
ing various suggestions relative to 
window displays, getting publicity 
and awakening an interest in wool 
from everybody. The committee- 
men were asked to interview the edi- 
tors of the newspapers in their 
towns, and in company with the 
editor visit the leading merchants 
handling woolen goods and ask these 
merchants to participate in National 
Wool Week by running specials on 
wool goods during the week, display 
woolen goods in their windows and 
to tie this up with special advertis- 
ing display in the daily newspapers 
during the period concerning the 
“‘wool specials” and the window dis- 
plays of wool. Of course, service 
clubs, chambers of commerce and 
many other civic groups also parti- 
cipated. This plan of enlisting the 
support of the merchants and the 
press worked out splendidly. 

The daily newspapers in all parts 
of the state, both before and during 
National Wool Week, gave gener- 
ously of their editorial and news 
columns. In addition many full 
and half-page ads by leading mer- 
chants featured National Wool 
Week and what was considered most 


essential, played up specials on woo!- 
en goods. A careful check-up on 
some stores indicated at least four 
times as many woolen goods sold as 
the week previous. For instance, 
one large country department store 
had to rush re-orders four times 
during the week. 

California since National Wool 
Week has become wool-conscious, 
The effect of the publicity secured 
has not worn away as yet. A Fres- 
no merchant wrote only yesterday, 
November 28, to inform his sales of 
woolen goods has increased mate- 
rially and continues considerably 
above his last year’s sales of wool 
goods for the same period. 

The San Francisco Wool Trade 
Association is so enthusiastic con- 
cerning the good results of Wool 
Week that they appointed a special 
committee two weeks ago to make 
plans for the raising of funds to be 
used in advertising wool. It is plan- 
ned to collect a uniform amount on 
all wool shipped through the Port of 
San Francisco. This averages be- 
tween 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 
pounds per year. 

National Wool Week is not over 
by any means in California. The 
same committees are now at work 
to make this a Wool Christmas and 
to Wish It With Wool. Definite 
progress in this direction is being 
made. The fight to give wool its 
rightful place in the textile world 
has only begun. 


+ + + 


R. L. C. KNOLLIN, son of A. 

J. Knollin, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the National Wool Growers 
Association, had charge of the Wool 
Week program at Huntington Park, 
California. As in other sections, the 
cooperation of everyone interested 
in any way in the sheep business was 
necessary to the success of the plan. 
In this instance commission mer- 
chants and retailers of lamb lent 
their full support. At the breakfast 
given at the Chamber of Commerce 
for 75 of the business men of the 
place, the Associated Meat Company 
of Los Angeles furnished the lamb 
chops and Mr. B. W. Campton, its 
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manager, and Mr. Ed. Bigler of 
Washburn & Condon, livestock 
commission merchants, gave stimu- 
lating talks on the subject of wool. 
Mr. J. A. McNaughton devoted his 
weekly livestock release to boosting 
wool; Mr. Nelson Crow gave a 
column in the Western, Live Stock 
Journal to the subject; and Mr. Leon 
Kauffman of the Kauffman Wool 
Pullery of Vernon, was unusually 
helpful in making the week a success. 


The Week in Montana 
) ppicialgy ag being the second 


state in wool production, was 
naturally greatly interested in the 
National Wool Week program as 
scheduled. 

There are more than one hundred 
civic organizations in Montana and 
all of them made special mention of 
National Wool Week at their lun- 
cheons held the week of November 
9-14. In many places sheepmen 
furnished lamb meat for the menu 
and either the county agent or a 
livestock member of the club, gave 
a short talk or read an address pre- 
pared and sent to him. The large 
department stores of the state car- 
ried very attractive window displays 
and put on special sales for the week. 
The Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation furnished many of them 
with special window decorations, 
such as fleeces, tanned pelts, spin- 
ning wheels and information setting 
forth the history and developments 
in the United States and Montana. 
Several local organizations carried 
full-page advertisements in their 
local papers stating the advantages 
of wool and the value of concen- 
trated effort on the uses of wool. 
The merchants of the state and the 
press were all very kind towards 
the industry and did their part in 
helping make the people of the 

reasure state wool-minded and 
conscious of the fact that there are 
many gifts and articles made of 
wool, 

The National Wool Week ma- 
terial furnished from the New York 
office was eagerly made use of by 
the merchants of the state and much 


more could have been used. The 
program in Montana has certainly 
been of great value, for it has not 
only reminded people about the im- 
portance of the wool industry, but 
of the fact that they can support 
one of the home industries and at 
the same time, do themselves a favor. 

As far as Montana is concerned, 
the date of November 14 did not 
close the activities of a program 
scheduled for that week, for it was 
only the beginning of much public 
interest and enthusiasm for one of 
the major industries of the state. 
National Wool Week was an excel- 
lent way to usher in the program 
“Wish it With Wool” for Christmas 
and the wool spirit will follow 
throughout Montana this winter 
with renewed effort and with much 
value to the industry. The program 
is going to gather momentum, force 
and enthusiasm as it progresses, not 
only for this year, but years to come. 

M. E. Stebbins. 


Washington 


frouR cash prizes ($50, $30, $15, 

and $5) for the best window 
displays of woolen goods were used 
by the Washington Wool Growers 
Association to arouse the interest 
and cooperation of the merchants 
in that state in putting over Wool 
Week. The selection of the winners 
was made from photographs sent to 
the wool growers’ office. 

The Washington Association 
worked largely through the cham- 
bers of commerce of the different 
cities. Letters were sent to the re- 
tail committees of those organiza- 
tions asking them to distribute the 
announcements on Wool Week to 
the merchants in their localities and 
to assist in making the week success- 
ful. 

As in other states, the call for this 
cooperation was backed by state- 
ments showing the value of the 
woolen industry to the United States 
as a whole and particularly reciting 
its part in the economic welfare of 
the state. 

Everyone cooperated with us will- 
ingly and seemed anxious to lend 


their support. D. S. Simmons. 
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A Better Camp for Your Money 


Trail 5 
Tongues, 3a 
Bows, p 
Slats 
and 
Covers 


DeLus anu ramous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 





Perfect EAR 
Pere TAGS 


Cattle, Hog & Sheep. Attached in one tion with the 
New “Salasco” 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 





Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


e 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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7 Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


RATES, $1.25 AND UP 


More Sheep bought and sold in the 
Cullen Hotel than in any hotel in 
the United States. 
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THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 
MARK KNOWN 


Ro 
ao ALWUZON-<c; 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP. WORKS 





‘6 
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world 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. » 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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CAPSULES 





Sheep and Goats are effectively 
treated for the ordinarystomach worms and 
also Ostertagia Ostertagi with Nema Worm 
Capsuleswithoutinjurytotheanimals.When 
animals run on infested ground Nema may 
be given at frequent intervals without ill 
effects. This fact has been proven by State 
Agriculture Experiment Stations and our 
own Research Department many times. 
Nema Capsules are safe, easy to give, effec- 
tive and low in cost. Read our bulletins. 





A series of 2 helpful worm 
bulletins will be sent you free. 


Write for your copies today! 


FLUKOIDS 


tid sheep and goats of Liver Flukes. 
Dependable, a Parke-Davis Product. 
Write for Free Bulletin No.670 on the his- 
tory of liver fluke and how to destroy it. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13-Z 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 














Activities in Portland, Oregon 
Woot growers took an active 


part in sponsoring National 
Wool Week in Oregon and other 
western states through their market- 
ing organization, the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers. 

Talks were made by General 
Manager R. A. Ward before the 
Rotary, Executive and Lions Club 
in Portland as a part of the wool 
week program and Assistant Man- 
ager Edgar L. Ludwick addressed 
the Kiwanis Club. Special wool 
exhibits were shown at these meet- 
ings and a good many Christmas 
pledge cards signed. 

One hundred and fifty prize 
show fleeces from the Pacific’s wool 
show at the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition were loaned to 
various retail stores and business 
houses in Portland to be used as a 
part of their special window dis- 
plays during Wool Week. The silver 
trophies awarded on the champion- 
ship fleeces were also displayed. 

A quantity of publicity matter 
and articles on wool were furnished 
to Portland newspapers by the 
membership relations department of 
the Pacific Wool Growers and spe- 
cial letters sent from the office to 
the advertising departments of the 
leading department and women’s ap- 
parel stores urging them to feature 
wool in their advertising during the 
week. 

An interesting motion picture 
film showing all the steps in the 
manufacture of wool from the time 
it is shorn until it is fashioned into 
attractive garments was shown at a 
number of the Portland show houses 
during the week and later distribut- 
ed to the larger show houses 
throughout the state. The Portland 
Wool Week Committee figures that 
300,000 people have seen this film 
—almost a third of the population 
of Oregon. 

A live sheep exhibit in the lobby 
of the Paramount Theatre in Port- 
land, the largest and finest motion 
picture show house in the city, was 
visited by thousands of people 
throughout the week. A picture of 
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this exhibit with accompanying 
story was shown in the Portland 
Oregonian, 


One of the most effective win- 
dow displays occupied a large cor- 
ner space in the Public Service 
Building. The large sign made of 
wool, outlining the word WOOL 
which was used at the Pacific Inter- 
national Wool Show formed the 
background for this display. 

Radio announcements of wool 
week were made in fashion talks 
and news talks from Portland sta- 
tions. The attractive wool week 
posters furnished by the National 
committee were prominently dis- 
played throughout the state. 

All of the allied wool interests 
of Portland worked together in 
sponsoring the week’s activities. The 
work of the Portland Wool Trade 
Association was particularly val- 
uable. It is believed that Oregon 
and Portland were quite successful 
in carrying on their share of the 
national program to promote wool. 


Arizona 


ATIONAL Wool Week in Ariz- 
ona was practically confined to 
Phoenix, the largest city in the state, 
and Prescott. The posters sent by 
the National Wool Week Commit- 
tee were placed in dry goods stores, 
men’s furnishing stores, women’s 
ready-to-wear shops, banks and hotel 
lobbies in these two cities. The larger 
stores made up some very fine win- 
dow displays of wool; the news- 
papers carried stories of the week in 
their columns; and of course the 
stores made full use of the event in 
their individual advertisements. 

While we did not have a sufficient 
supply of posters to cover the state, 
a request for cooperation on Wool 
Week was sent out to all the lead- 
ing stores throughout the state by 
the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association. 

While there is no way of determin- 
ing whether or not sales increased 
during the week, it is the belief of 
everyone that the foundation has 
been laid for a better business in 
wool goods during the next few 


months. H.-B. Embach. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 
California 


Light to generous rains fell in 
most sections, providing ample mois- 
ture for the growth of pastures; but 
the growth of grasses was checked 
by cold weather during the closing 
week. However, pasturage has been 
fairly good in most sections. Live- 
stock are in satisfactory condition 
generally. 


Fallon 


November 25 finds us. with only 
fair prospects for winter forage; 
feed and weather conditions gener- 
ally have not been too good during 
the past few weeks. 

Sales of two and three-year-old 
crossbred ewes have been made re- 
cently at $4 and prices on those of 
mixed ages range from $2.50 to $4. 


Dave Burbank. 


Nevada 


The first week was about the 
warmest of record, but the rest of 
the month was abnormally cold. 
Occasional precipitation gradually 
covered the northern and middle 
parts of the state with snow, which 
at the end of the month provided 
ample moisture for livestock on the 
winter range. Heavy livestock 
feeding has become general, and 
many shipments from the state were 
made. Livestock are not in the best 
condition. 


Yerington 


We have had above normal rain 
and snowfall in the last month and 
ranges (November 27) are good, 
considering the dry summer season. 

I haven’t heard of any sales of 
yearling ewes, although I know of 
one sale of two and three-year-old 
crossbreds at $5.25 and some mixed 
ages have been sold at prices ranging 
from $3.75 to $4.25. 

More ewe lambs were sold this 
fall than usual and most of the 








feeder lambs have been shipped to 
California points for fattening. 

There has been no change yet in 
the cost of pasture or leases on graz- 
ing lands; this will be governed by 
range conditions. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is quoted at $7 to $9. 

In this section the banks are hold- 
ing sheepmen’s notes secured by 
chattel mortgages in which the value 
of the ewes was figured at $6. About 
three-fourths of the men will prob- 
ably be able to meet the interest in- 
stallments due this year. 


J. C. McGowan. 
Utah 


Unseasonably cold weather pre- 
vailed most of the month, with 
more than the usual amount of 
precipitation, mostly snow, well 
distributed over the state. The cold 
weather increased the amount of 


I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 
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EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 
Oregon’s Oldest Wool Cooperative 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 
461 Davis Street Portland, Oregon 








Amazing WINCHESTER Bargain 


ae 


A once in a lifetime oppor- $ 95 
tunity to buy for way less — 


than wholesale the latest Model Winchester 
55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeater with nickel steel 


os 


tapered 24-inch bbls. and shotgun butt. 25/35 and .32 W-S. only. 
Brand new and shipped in original Winchester factory boxes 
Lyman tang peep-sight attached $4.00 additional. Leather and canvas take- 
down cases $1.50. Limited stock. Order yours today. We ship C.O.D. examin- 
ation $5.00 M.O. For cash in full we pack jointed rod free. 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Ine. 380 South St., Boston, Mass. 











MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
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“COOPERS” ts rue onicinat 
POWDER SHEEP DIP 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
COOPER’S DIP is the most 


Powder Sheep Dip in the world. It has stood the test 
of over 87 years’ competition in all the 
sheep countries of the world. 
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Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


ial ine 1909 Clifton Ave. CHICAGO a eee 

— = WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE oe 
Red Bluff, Calif. CHAS. F. WIGGS Kerrville, Texas 

Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, 224 So. West Temple St. Billings Hardware Co., 


SS DPSPPSOHSHSSSSSSPSSSSOSSSSSOSSSSSSOSSSSPSSSSSOSCESSOSOVOSOSOOOS 


Portland, Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah Billings, Montana 


FRANKLIN. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
AGGRESSIN Protects Your Sheep! 


sk ‘ICKNESS can knock profits faster 
MAD than anything, once it gets started 
ee? in a flock. Losses from Hemor- 
Win rhagic Septicemia are large in many 
sections. This disease is also known 
as Shipping Fever, Sheep Plague or 
Sheep Cholera. Franklin Aggressin im- 
munizes with one dose. Careful sheep 
and goat men are vaccinating with it as 
a sure means of protection. 


Price 2 cents per cc. Normal dose 2 cc. 
For infected or exposed flocks, Franklin 
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Ovine H-S Bacterin is highly effective. 
Send for free booklets giving full details. 
Drug Store Agencies carry Franklin Bi- 
ologics, otherwise orders filled direct. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Other Sales Offices: Fort Worth, Amarillo, E] Paso, Marfa, Kansas City, 
Alliance, Wichita, Santa Maria. 
Rapid City, Calgary 


Please send your new booklet on Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 
Also copy of latest Government Bulletin. 

No cost or obligation. 
Name ai 


Address 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 43) 


feeding necessary, and some shrink- 
ages were reported, while many 
flocks and herds were sold down to 
small numbers to save feed. The 
deserts are well provided with 
snow for moisture, but the forage 
is poor, especially in western coun- 
ties; it is reported good locally in 
eastern counties. Livestock are 
mostly in fair condition, a few of 
them poor. 


St. George 


Wet and cold weather has pre- 
vailed since the opening of Novem- 
ber, but feed conditions are better 
than a year ago and winter range 
prospects are good. 

The indebtedness on ewes at this 
time runs from$1 to $2 a head, and 
about 10 per cent of the wool 
growers will be in a position to pay 
the interest on their notes this year. 


Walter Cannon. 


Colorado 


Moderate temperatures with oc- 
casional precipitation were favor- 
able in livestock, and forage was 
rather good in many sections, 
especially the west; but the last 
week brought a rather general snow 
layer over the state, necessitating in- 
creased feeding, and more general 
feeding, with some _ shrinkages; 
though most animals are still in good 
condition. More moisture is needed 
in parts of the southeastern portion. 


Newcastle 


We have had lots of wet weather 
recently and at present there is an 
average of 12 inches of snow. Win- 
ter feed is good on the Rangely 
district, but short on the west range. 
Prices on alfalfa hay in the stack 
range from $7 to $10. Fall pasture 
is also higher than it has been. 

I believe that a larger number of 
ewe lambs were marketed this 
season; fewer lambs are on feed in 
this vicinity than a year ago. 

Yearling ewes, both fine wools 
and crossbreds, have been changing 
hands at $4 to $5; two and three- 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 


SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 


OUR RECORD 
26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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TO WOOLGROWERS: 


For the increased business this year we are 
grateful; with 1931 troublesome times behind us we 


join with you in the hope for better sheep and wool 
markets in 1932. 


Season s Greetings 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON - : Sheep Salesman 
BILL RANDALL - - - - Sheep Salesman 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & COQ. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


JAMES McCAULEY | Shoop FRANK RANDALL 
JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1931 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 
Hardy, good conformation 


They will produce real mutton lambs 
and good breeding ewes. 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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FOR SALE 
60. Pure Bred Yearling Lincoln Rams 


Sired by Blue Ribbon Rams at Utah State Fair. 
Also will sell 75 ram lambs of same breeding. 
One or all. Priced reasonably. Inspection invited. 


PETE MOORE, Gunnison, Colo. 





FOR SALE 
Cottonseed and Linseed Cake 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE. 
Corn, other feeds. Ask for delivered prices. 


BAILEY GRAIN COMPANY 
SECURITY BLDG. PORTLAND, OREGON 


























HAMPSHIRES 


This is the last chance to buy 
daughters of Blendworth Basildon. 


Because of the dispersal of the 
{lock our beautiful ewes who are 
closely related to Commander, 
Commodore and Builder, as well 
as daughters of the famous Eng- 
lish sire Blendworth Basildon are 
for sale. 


There will never again be such 
an opportunity. 


— 


Thousand Springs 


Farms 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 


Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 











The Crocodile Wrench will be sent to 
anyone sending in one new subscription to 
the National Wool Grower. The price is 
$1.50 a year. 











ROMNEYS 
A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


The ideal mutton breed. Less trouble lamb- 
ing, a more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any conditions, 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. | 
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year olds at $3.50 to $5.50, and 
mixed ages $2 to $3. From all | 
hear, there will not be so many ewes 
bred in this district this fall. 

C. K. Harsh. 


Monte Vista 


At this time (November 27) 
there is about 12 inches of snow over 
the valley and the weather is cold. 
The hay crop is shorter than last 
year and feed will be scarce before 
spring. The range feed is short and 
all covered with snow. Alfalfa hay 
is now quoted at $8 and $10 4 ton 
in the stack. 

The rate for pasture and leases on 
grazing lands is slightly lower than 


it has been. Burt E. Hagler. 


Dolores 


Plenty of snow and feed just fair 
is the report on local conditions 
(November 28). The prospect for 
feed on the winter range is not at 
all good; it is certain that we will 
have to feed some oil cake or corn. 

Yearling crossbred ewes are sell- 
ing from $4 to $5; twos and threes 
are $5 and mixed ages around $3 
to $3.50. I think about the same 
number of ewes are being bred this 
season as a year ago; more ewe lambs 
than usual were sold this fall, how- 
ever. 

The indebtedness on ewes is from 
$6 to $10 in this section, with about 
half of the men in a position to meet 


the interest on their notes. 
T. A. Aiken. 


New Mexico 


Fairly good weather prevailed, 
with more or less snow at timely 
intervals for all interests. Tempera- 
tures were low enough to make in- 
creased livestock feeding necessary 
later in the month, but animals were 
as a rule in pretty good shape, hav- 
ing ample forage and feed available. 


Farmington 


Feed is fair (November 27), but 
there is a little too much snow. The 
winter range does not look very 
promising. 

No sales of ewes have been re- 
ported. I think a few more ewe 
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lambs were held for replacements 
than in 1930; there are also more 


ewes being bred. O. J. Carson. 


Roswell 


We had late frosts, and plenty of 
feed where the fall ranges have not 
been overstocked. Winter range 
prospects are fair; in some places 
excellent (November 5). There are 
quite a number of old ewes in the 
country, as few of them were sold 
last year, and due to this fact some 
ranges have been heavily stocked all 
summer and appear rather short for 
the winter. 

The larger breeders are culling 
their lamb herds and keeping only 
the best. Some of the better lambs 
have been bringing $3 to $3.25 per 
hundred, but the major part of the 
crop is still in the hands of the 
breeders. Some of them are planning 
to ship their wether lambs to wheat 
pastures around Clovisand feed them. 

We are leasing some grass at 6 
cents per head per month. 

From $2.50 to $4 has been loaned 
on ewes. In my opinion about 75 
per cent of the men will be able to 
pay the interest on their loans. 


F, W. Haegler. 


Arizona 


The upper ranges are now covered 
with snow as a rule, ample precipita- 
tion with cold weather having oc- 
curred rather generally. This tended 
to halt the movement of livestock, 
and caused some shrinkages of more 
or less importance; but nevertheless 
cattle are reported in from fair to 
excellent shape, with enough forage 
in all sections as a rule. 


Western Texas 


_ Temperatures were pleasant dur- 
ing the first half, turning much 
colder and somewhat inclement for 
the rest of the month. Precipita- 
tion, partly in the form of snow 
late in the month, has replenished 
watering places satisfactorily, and 
forage has been fairly good in nearly 
all sections. Livestock are in fair to 
good shape, also. 
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Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire 








T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 














at California State 
Fair, 1930. 


Briggs “2025”—First Prize 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram 


Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 





We 
Produce 
a High Type 
of Rambouillet 











A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 
At All Times 
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The NEW Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company will now 
book orders for their 


New Rambouillet Yearling Rams 
for 1932 deliveries. 


Deer Lodge 


Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 
GUY STAMBAUGH, Manager 
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American Corriedale 
Association 
4 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


7 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 





























DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER, President 
Anaconda, Mont, 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 














1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
Y% page 14.00 
$ page (1 column) 18.00 
Y% page 26.00 
1 page 45.00 





Single column width, 2%4 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial rates on application. 


COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 


Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 


Sale Lake, Western Distributor)..........................44 
CAMP WAGONS 

O. O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah.......................... Al 

Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah.......... 40 


COMMISSION FIRMS 


H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore.. 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha........ : 





EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 42 
Salt Lake Stamp. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 41 


FEEDS 
Bailey Grain Co., Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 46 


FEED YARDS 


Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo.......... 43 
HOTELS 
GCuliom, Bilt Tae Clty, Utara... ccccecccceccncccceccseces 41 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah............00000000000...... 41 
MISCELLANEOUS 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrol) Representatives: Salt 
Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 40 
Baker & Kimball, 380 South St., Boston 
(Winchester Rifle) 43 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co., Denver, Colo, 44 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.................. acrancess 42 

Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah....41 
PACKERS 

Pe eer Wa aentere SRC te 4 
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SADDLES AND HARNESS 


F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 

CO  ECREISEE SPE nae eres en 40 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 

Og I esi ccccispdssancocieeowcsdnneseonnienie 42 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards..... os 
Denver Union Stock Yards................ 
Kansas City Stock Yards.................. iiseameteetuie 
Omaha Union Stock Yards.............0....00000000000... 

Salt Lake Union Stock Yards.....................0.....:::000+ 


TWINE 


Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., Western 
Representative: Ames, Harris Neville Co., 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt 





RA DE hance : 
WwooL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland............43 
SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 


Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif..................... 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Wm. Briggs, Dixon, Calif........ 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Deer Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona................ j 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash............................-- 











ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.............................-- 46 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 46 
LINCOLNS 


Wren. Dim, Gmina, Cb ananassae sccsetnescsvceree served 46 





The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose, “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 

try in the world. 
President—C, N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
for history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 

















MERINO SHEEP > 


Excel all breeds in wool production | 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 











SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. Palmer 
Pres. 


J. M. Wade 
Sec’y. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep 


2 ee $2.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 

eee Eee aeeeaee 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

eee 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Plante. <..... <2: 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range and Pasture............ 4.50 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 





For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



























































EAST MEETS WEST 








a 


The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
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UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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YOUR STOCK 
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CHICAGO 


THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 








